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Worth more 
without 
eosting more 


Presuming is as misleading 
about plumbing as about most 
other things. The well-merited 
reputation for greater beauty 
and quality that Crane plumb- 
ing has won has led some people 
to presume that it must cost 














Note the recess that holds the fittings of this 
roomy, substantial Corwith sink. The basin is 
left unobstructed and dishes aren't broken by 
the spout. A transfer valve directs the water 
flow to spout or spray as desired. The triple 
faucets supply hot or cold water, soft water, 
and ice water for drinking. 


Correct humid- 
ity ts automatic- 
ally supplied to 
any radiator 
heated home 
by the Doherty- 
Brehm Humid- 
ifying Radiator. 
Protects health. 
Preserves wood- 
work. One 
humidifies aver- 
age home. 





Soft water means 
easier laundering, 
dishwashing, and 
cleaning; preserves 
complexions and 
tender skins, keeps 
piping from liming 
up. The Crane- 
Warlo Electro-Matic 
W ater Softener sup- 
plies it to homes 
automatically. 








PAY NOTHING UNTIL 





more. The fact is that its price is no 
more than that of any comparable 
products. And because engineering 
excellence and manufacturing 
precision saves you money in in- 
stallatien, even first costis often less. 
The extra years of service that it 
assures, the lower upkeep expense, the 
higher value and slower depreciation 
that it gives to your property, makes its 
year-by-year cost much less. Without 
adding anything to living costs, it adds 
vastly to living comfort. It brings the 
beauty of a home that is truly modern, 
the satisfaction of a bathroom that you 
never need apologize for, the delight 
of a kitchen from which drudgery has 
been banished. 
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How charming and convenient a low- 
cost bathroom can be is shown by 
this room. The fern green fixtures 
are the Corwith lavatory and 
bath and Saneto syphon-jet closet. 


When you can have Crane plumbing 
completely installed before paying a 
cent, then pay only a small sum down, 
the rest in monthly payments under 
the Crane Budget Plan, why be satis- 
fied with substitutes? Why delay in 
giving your home a real rejuvenation? 

There is a Crane Exhibit Room near 
you where you can see the new 
Crane fixtures, the automatic water 
heaters, water softeners, and humidify- 
ing radiators that mean truly modern 
comfort, convenience, and health. Visit 
these Rooms. For purchase and a 
satisfactory installation, see a Crane 
Qualified Contractor-Dealer, always a 
highly skilled registered or licensed 
master plumber or heating contractor. 


(CRANE 


FIXTURES, VALVES, FITTINGS, AND PIPING, FOR DOMESTIC AND INDUSTRIAL USE 
Crane Co., General Offices: 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago # 23 W. 44th St., New York 


Branches and sales offices in two hundred cities 


THIS BOOK IS YOURS 
FOR THE ASKING 


Every new idea to make your 
home better that plumbing 
specialists have devised is pic- 
tured and described in this 
96-page book. It is yours for 
the asking. Mail the coupon. 


Name 


Address 


Crane Co., 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


Please send me, without obligation, your book, “Homes of 
Comfort.” 
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By This Simple Gesture 
Life Beeomes More 


Enjoyable 


Electrical convenience outlets, advanta- 
geously placed in your home, are the 
connecting links to a great force of elec- 
trical slaves. The comfort, pleasures and 
more leisure hours provided by countless 
electrical appliances and labor-saving de- 
vices are made available for you when 
your home is equipped with “handy” 
convenience outlets placed at the points 
of greatest usefulness. 

Make electricity your servant too—it 
will serve you efficiently and economi- 
cally. It will serve you best when your 
home is adequately wired in accordance 
with the Red Seal Standards of Wiring 


as recommended by this Bureau. 

Write for booklet when you plan to 
build or re-model your home. 

This Bureau has nothing to sell— you 
will be placed under no obligation. 





Pacific Coast 















ELECTRICAL BUREAU 


M15 Edison Building 
Los Angeles 





447 Sutter Street 
San Francisco 


A non-profit organization supported by all branches of the industry 
as an advisory bureau to serve impartially all users of electricity 


_—— CTR CITY costs so Yt re 


IN CALIFORNIA’ 


848 Roosevelt Street 
Fresno 
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The 
Fire Passed Here 


HE melancholy trio 

Of frog and bird and whistling reed 
Has rhythm measured 
By the metronome of stark, dead trees. 


On through the gaunt forest 
With never a leaf, we trudge. 
Neither twig nor bud any more. 
Spire after spire 

The gray trunks rise 

In subtle repetition. 


Ah! there is turquoise sky! 
(through bleak bars.) 

And there! a tender meadow! 
(through penitentiary light.) 


Year after year 

They have lined my horizon 
With unyielding gray lines, 
Straight, up-and-down lines, 
Like the bars of a prison. 


Gaunt trees, break away! 

Feel yourselves scrunched, and trampled, 
And crushed to pulp. 

Never again will I abide in this strange world, 
Forested still 

With gray, gaunt shells 

Of yesteryear’s dreams. 


—Karen Otson, Stanford University. 
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OUR- YEAR-OLD 

Tommy, in the 
course of family 
vacation travels 
about the West, had 
heard much talk of 
altitude. Going one 
day intoa new town 
high in the Sierra he 


inquired with a seri- 


is the attitude of 
this town, Daddy?” 

Not a bad question to ask about any town, 
is it? And not a difficult one to answer, usually. 
A short tour of streets and byways furnishes 
plenty of evidence. 

Is there, for example, anything pleasanter than 
walking down a home-lined suburban street on 
a sunny Sunday morning? The fragrance of cof- 
fee and bacon drifts on the same breeze that 
carries the perfume of roses and freshly watered 
lawns. From behind ruffled curtains peeps a 
curly-headed baby, watching strangely sedate 
young gentlemen in white linen knickers and 
bright blue sweaters move unhurriedly toward 
Sunday school. 

Certainly there is nothing particularly exciting 
or eventful about such a walk. But how much 
of thoughtful pleasure there is in it. Details too 
small and insignificant to be noticed on ordinary 
occasions stand out meaningfully. Pansies, flock- 
ing about the feet of tall gladiolus and African 
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SUNSET gold, and rose 
and blue 

And gray of a summer sky; 

A sandy cove where waves 
race through 

To rocky cliffs nearby; 

A tiny speck in the distant 
way 

Turns to white sails flowing 
free, 

And East comes up through 
the sunlit spray 

Where the West goes down 
to the sea. 

—Alice Denny. 


lilies, lift their heads 
in shy pride of 
ownership before a 
brown shingled cot- 
tage. Flaming trito- 
mas peer arrogantly 
over a whitewashed 
patio wall. Dignified 
deodars bow grace- 
fully to chubby, 
sleek, well-fed mirror 
plants. Every grow- 
ing thing in every 
garden is the embodiment of loving pride. 


PHOTO BY BERT HUNTOON 


SUNSET GOLD 


ous frown, “What ~ 


HAT is the attitude of such a town as this? 
Home-proud is the word for it—and how 
much that word “home-proud” implies! Men 
who love their homes hurry back to them at 
sunset time from office and store. They find fun 
in staking up heavy-headed dahlias, in building an 
outdoor fireplace, in odd jobs and chores of all 
sorts, as well as in golf. Women who love their 
homes find satisfaction in fresh ironed table linen 
as well as in flattering, fluttering evening frocks; 
in sparkling windows as well as in glistening 
fingernails; in serving Sunday breakfast in the 
garden, as well as in dancing at the Palm Court. 
Yes, home-proud families mean home-proud 
towns, for the attitude of a community is built 
of all the attitudes of all the homes that make 
it up. 
What is the attitude of your town?—G. A. C. 
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The 


Phenomenal 
Growth 


of SUNSET Magazine is very largely due 
to the fact that so many of its subscrib- 
ers are so intensely interested that they 
become real friends. They tell their 
friends and neighbors about SUNSET 
—they loan them their copies—they 
offer to send in their subscriptions for 
them—and what better introduction 


could SUNSET have than that? 


Such friendly interest on the part of 
our subscribers creates many valued 
new friends for SUNSET every month. 
Thousands of our subscribers have, un- 
solicited by us, sent in the subscriptions 
of one or two friends and we surely ap- 
preciate the friendly, neighborly spirit 
that prompted them to do that. 


Just think what it would mean if every 
one of our 200,000 readers would each 
introduce SUNSET to one or two friends 
and offer to send in their subscriptions— 
for them. Will you send just one sub- 
scription this month? A blank is en- 
closed in this issue for you to use. I 
surely will appreciate this friendly act. 


L. W. Lane. Publisher 
Sunset Magazine 


1045 Sansome Street, 


San Francisco, Cal. 














Tu 1S is the land the sunset washes, 
These are the banks of the yellow sea; 
Where it rose, or whither it rushes, 
These are the western mystery.” 
—Enmily Dickinson 


UR longest trip of the month 

was from a narrow hospital bed 
up to the operating room in a vehicle 
driven by a chauffeur dressed like a 
Ku-Klux-Klansman who paid no at- 
tention whatever to our orders. And 
the sights we saw before we got back 
—purple Indians riding green cows, 
and strange printing presses made like 
huge waffle irons on which we baked 
a batter of manuscripts, loose type 
and vile-smelling medicine. But such 
scenery is to be found only on the 
Ether Route and is not worth describ- 
ing—for who wants to see it anyway! 


Because of the little jaunt men- 
tioned in the foregoing paragraph, we 
did not get to see the carloads of roses 
displayed at the Portland Rose Fes- 
tival June 11 to 14, but unless it de- 
velops that we had twin appendixes 
we shall be visiting the Old Spanish 
Days Fiesta at Santa Barbara, Au- 
gust 27, 28 and 29. Once a year this 
City of Charm submerges every mod- 
ern note and becomes a Spanish set- 
tlement of chivalrous dons, dancing 
senoritas and strolling musicians with 
an occasional cowboy to put the neces- 
sary punch into the picture of old- 
time beauty and entertainment. The 
fiesta this year will, as usual, be 
ushered in with the benediction and 
reception at the Mission Grounds 
while on the following days and nights 
there will be pageants, an _ historic 
parade and other colorful events well 
worth going miles to see. 


Being unable to report person- 
ally on fishing this month we are 
passing along a letter from one Sam 
Seeds, who says that the lakes and 
streams of Central Oregon are 
really headquarters for the big 
Dolly Varden and Rainbow trout 
and that the Deschutes river and 


its main tributary the Metolius fur- 
nish just about the best Dolly fish- 
ing in the United States. A Dolly 
12 to 30 inches in length and weigh- 
ing up to 25 pounds is considered 
nothing unusual in these streams. 
Mr. Seeds goes on to say that 
Paulina Lake, about 35 miles from 
Bend, contains fine Rainbow and that 
35-inch trout have been taken from 
Crescent Lake, about 50 miles from 
Bend; that excellent accommodations 
at reasonable rates may be had at any 
of the lake or river resorts, and that 
such resorts are easily reached from 
Bend. (Sam Seeds, it seems, is from 
Bend.) 


One of our favorite day trips 
from San Francisco is to drive down 
the peninsula to San Jose, then up 
the east side of the Bay past Mis- 
sion San Jose to Niles where on the 
grounds of the California Nursery 
Company one may see strange 
growing sights such as the bottle 
tree, the cork tree and the cork- 
screw tree (an ensemble for wet 
places!) and other interesting orna- 
mentals from all over the world. 
After a walk along these instructive 
and ever-changing garden paths 
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Western Canada 


Garden 
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Gods, 
Colorado 
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Garden, 
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Southwest 


(which in places are embroidered 
with ethereal Matilija poppies like 
those on the cover this month) we 
are ready to proceed up lovely Niles 
Canyon for a basket dinner. The 
canyon abounds in picnic places 
equipped with stoves, tables, water, 
and swings for the children, so one 
has but to choose where to park the 
car and spread the blankets. After a 
short drive on up the canyon we usu- 
ally turn back, returning home via 
Oakland. Sometime we shall go on 
through just to see where the canyon 
road comes out but in the meanwhile 
we don’t want to spoil the adventure 
by looking at a road map. Inci- 
dentally, such a trip rarely counts 
up more than 125 miles and almost 
never extracts more than two or 
three dollars from our pocketbook. 


HIS above paragraph was 

written as bait. We are plan- 
ning a handy chart showing day 
and week-end trips from our west- 
ern cities and we want to hook out 
your favorite expeditions to include 
in the record. Tell us ina few words 
of your most enjoyed short trips, 
including a summary of approxi- 
mate cost, mileage and sights to 


And the Northwest 


has its lilies 
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For harassed minds, for hearts assailed 
by ills, 
For all abrasions of the soul, all scars, 
There is a panacea of tall hills, 
The healing balm of rediscovered stars.” 
—Ethel Romig Fuller 


see. For every contribution which we 
can use in this chart—and we shall 
use a lot—we shall pay one dollar. 
Remember, we want these experi- 
ence trips from all parts of the West, 
particularly from the larger cities. 
The chart when compiled will appear 
on these pages as a guide to more and 
happier Pacific Coasting. 


We are forever scribbling strange 
hieroglyphics on the margins of our 
road maps. Translated, some of the 
notes read as follows: “Nevada per- 
mits no road signs that will mar road- 
side beauty or obstruct views.” “In 
the La Sal National Forest in Utah, 
war is being declared on mistletoe, 
and thousands of yellow pine are un- 
dergoing drastic pruning and major 
operations for removal of this para- 
site.” “The annual fall flower festival 
at San Leandro is attracting interna- 
tional attention; this year at least a 
dozen foreign countries, among which 
are France, England, Germany, Swe- 
den, China and New Zealand will 
participate.” “The 


two principal 
products shipped by air express from 


California are films and flowers.” 


AST Sunday from a hospital win- 
dow we looked out upon what 
we like to call the Picnic Parade— 
automobile loads of happy families 
bound for a day in the country. As 
we munched along on our junket and 
junk we couldn’t help wondering 
how many of those picnic baskets 
held our favorite appetizer—dried 
beef rolls filled with cream cheese 
mixed with horseradish. Having 
nothing else to do, we meditated 
on this, and on the slogan of the 
National Playgrounds Association 
—<“The family that plays together, 
stays together.”—L. R. 
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CARISSA 


thermal or warm belt is 
usually a hillside tract 
where the sun falls nicely, 
which is sheltered from the 
coldest winds and which 
has good “air drainage.” 


Josr what warm bands 

and blankets are to deli- 
cate infants, thermal belts 
are to the odd and fascinat- 
ing true-tropical plants for 
which almost every South- 
ern California gardener has 
a hankering. If you have a 
thermal belt you may go in 
for horticultural adventure, 
which consists so largely in 
growing things Nature had 
not counted on producing in 
just that place. In Southern 
California you may begin by 
setting out a cherimoya tree. 


The Cherimoya 
’ I ‘HE cherimoya is a most willing 


grower, yet in this climate how 
poorly it would thrive without the 
warm swathings of the thermal belt! 
Evergreen and lush in the luxuriance 
of its new shoots, it still does not over- 
whelm one with its favors. Many of 
the seedling trees, though they may 
flower freely, bear little fruit, and not 
even the attentions of the bees or 
efforts at hand pollination always 
serve to make the fruits set. The only 
way to be sure of a productive tree is 
to know that it was budded from one 
that fruits well. 
Connoisseurs have pronounced che- 
rimoya fruits among the most deli- 
cious in the world. They are roughly 
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heart-shaped and sometimes 
very large, their weight with 
us ranging from a few ounces 
to two or three pounds. The 
color is a soft green at matu- 
rity, changing to russet, 
brown, and almost black, 
while the fruit is still edible 
though not at its best. The 
flesh is a white custard, with 
many, far too many, large 
black seeds. The best way to 
eat a cherimoya is to break 
the fruit, put an adequate portion 
into a saucer, and dip the pulp from 
the thick skin with a spoon, rejecting 
the seeds as one does cherry stones. 

Or, if one has the patience’ to seed 
the pulp before serving, it makes a 
wonderful element in a fruit salad, 
being delicately sweet and spicy, with 





a trace of acid and what one 
can only call an exotic flavor. 
If the fruit has darkened much, 
though it still may be good it 
will have lost its special charm. 
It is said to ship well, but Iam 
sure it is best as it comes fresh 
from the garden. 


The Mango 
"THE mango, which has gone 


wild as a sturdy forest tree 
in most parts of the tropics, is 
another of our thermal belt 
nurslings in Southern Califor- 
nia. It needs not only to be 
planted in a warm place but, 
while young, should be wrap- 
ped up head and all in cold 
weather. Burlap or grass will 
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ive Fruits for 
Thermal Belts 


do (though one’s plantings surely 
would be showier F she little trees 
were cuddled in pink eiderdown!) 
When tender trees are very small, 
even those as comparatively cold- 
resistant as the orange and the avo- 
cado are often bundled with grass 
around the trunks, and sometimes a 
teepee of palm fronds is constructed 
over each tree to protect the foliage. 
Last winter in Riverside I often 
passed a good-sized young orange 
grove that looked like an Indian en- 
campment. The workers in it should 
have worn fringed buckskin and 
decked their heads with feathers. 
And the mango is so much more 
tender that it is useless to try it 
except in favored spots. 

The mango fruits, when one gets 
them, are delicious things, though a 


Photographs Courtesy 
of 
Cirrus ExPERIMENT STATION 
at Riverside 
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A Practical Article for You 
Who Live in Southern California 


by Mary Tracy Horne 
of Riverside 


novice must approach their flavor 
with some caution. Long ago some- 
body described mangos as like nothing 
so much as bunches of tow dipped in 
turpentine. But the first I tasted, 


large, somewhat bean-shaped, and 
showing a brilliant flush on one 
cheek, told another story. It was 


high- flavored and juicy, mingling tart 
with sweet, and not specially fibrous, 
though the flesh clung fast to the big 
seed. The turpentiny taste, so often 
referred to, 1s very noticeable i in poor 
varieties; in really good ones it is ab- 
sent, or remains only as a nutty, 
aromatic suggestion. In Cuba we 
used mangos, just before they ma- 
tured, as a substitute for green apples 
in sauce and pies. When the ripe 
fruits are cooked they have more the 
texture and savor of stewed peaches, 





Each Picture 
Is Labeled for 
Identification 
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though they lose more than 
does a peach in cooking. In 
California when one has 
nursed a mango tree to pro- 
duction, it will be best to let 
the fruit hang until it begins 
to soften, then carefully peel 
off the unpleasantly-flavored 
rind, cut the flesh from the 
seed, and eat at once. The 
richer ones are nice with 
cream and sugar. A good 

mango is very juicy, embar- 


rassingly juicy at its best—one of 


those bathtub fruits. 
Guava 
HOUGH the strawberry guava is 
common in Southern California, 


the true guava is safe only in our most 
frost-free spots. It must wonder to 
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Where to Buy 


EALTHY stock of the 

five fruits described on 
these pages may be purchased 
in convenient size for setting 
from the leading nurseries of 
Southern California. If your 
local dealer cannot supply 
you, let us know and we will 
give names and addresses of 
The 
nurserymen from whom you 
buy will advise you further 
about planting and general 
culture.—The Garden Editor. 


plant dealers who can. 
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find itself tucked up with a blanket, 
or with an orchard heater burning 
near by, for in the tropics it is the 
hardy, rough-and-tumble plant that 
gives the poor man his luxury. In 
Cuba, guava bushes bear nearly all 
the year round, growing in gardens 
but also in waste places—strong 
shrubs or little trees, with 
fruits ranging from the size 
of a plum to as big as a fine 
pear. 

Guava fruits have a yel- 
lowish waxen skin, and with- 
in there is a layer of firm 
flesh and a central mass of 
seeds and pulp. Sometimes 
the interior is pink and some- 
times creamy white. What- 
ever the tint, the favor may 
be either acid or quite sweet, 
and always highly, some 
would say obtrusively, aro- 
matic, but children flock to 
its odor like rats to the 
piper’s music. The Cuban 
country people eat the fruit 
fresh, peddle it, or sell it to the con- 
serve makers, who turn it into jelly 
or paste. The firm, fleshy layer is 
used also in preserves, becoming deep 
red, as pear or quince will, and very 
rich and tender. In California, where 
fruit salads are so popular, the fleshy 
part of the raw guava, peeled, cut 
small, and added to other fruits, gives 
the palate a real thrill. 








The Papaya 


ECENTLY I have heard of the 

papaya (the tree melon of the 
tropics) not only as a garden venture 
in some specially benign belts, but 
planted in two small commercial 
plots, which have not yet fruited. It 
is said, however, that papayas, even 
though spared by frost, never reach 
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nights are cool. The pineapple, 
also, is-almost too much of a 
challenge to the climate of even 
our best thermal sections, yet 
I have heard of it in several 
gardens. Beside these, 
and scarcely needing a 
thermal belt, there 
is the white sapo- 
ta, said to be no 
tenderer than 
a lemon, 
and with 
a fruit 
like a 
















































Ideas From Little 
Western Gardens 


the branches hang in garlands. 


each corner of the pool. 


columbine, roses and rockery plants. 


Seen in a Berkeley garden—fuchsia-flowered gooseberry and 
yellow Star of Persia rose supported by a framework so that 


Small formal pool made lovely with four flat square green bowls picked 
up in Chinatown, filled with plants of /ris fulva, and set into the water at 


like a peach. And there are the Ma- 
cadamia, or Queensland nut, and the 
Chinese litchi (also spelled liche and 
lee-chee), the dried fruit of which, im- 
ported from China, we know in the 
oriental stores as the litchi nut. There 
are also the passion fruits, so de- 
pended on for salads in Australia and 
England, and just beginning to be 
much prized here. 


Carissa or Natal Plum 


HIS far from ends the list of rare 
fruits sometimes grown in South- 

ern California, and I must not even 
begin on the purely decorative tender 
plants which one may grow in our 
thermal belts. But I have saved 
space for the Carissa, or Natal plum, 
which bears a beautiful little fruit 
and is extremely decorative as a 
plant. It is an evergreen shrub 
with outspreading branches, 
most aggressive thorns, and 
an almost constant sup- 
ply of fragrant white 
flowers. The fruits 
are bright red, 
shaped like an 
acorn without 
the cup, and 
from an 
inch to 
more 
than 


The secret of one unpretentious but beautiful western garden is the successful 
arrangement of flowering plants into color masses—groups of iris, delphinium, 


In a shady wind-swept rose garden the single yellow Mermaid (evergreen, disease- 
resistant and charming), Juliet (pink, copper and buff) and Souvenir de Claudius 
Desnnoyel (a red which does not blue) have proved most satisfactory. 


A wind-swept, sun-bereft seaside garden has been made into a picture by fitting plants— 
rugged pines and cypress, sheets of magenta Senecio africana, groups of yellow annual chrys- 
anthemum, and spreading masses of brilliantly colored succulents. 


Professor Essig of Berkeley has turned natural springs into tiny pools of various shapes just large 
enough for one water lily and a few goldfish. These pools are disposed about the garden—alongside a 
seat, at the turn of a path, in the center of a plant grouping. 


The vogue in lily pools this year is to paint them some lovely color. Nothing could be lovelier than one 
seen of turquoise blue in which floated blossoms of the salmony-orange Paul Hariot (one of the best all 
around varieties), or another painted a bright yellow planted to Blue Triumph (an excellent cutting sort). 


Combination fireplace and grill built into garden side of house wall the keynote for an out-door living room, walled 
in by an enclosing hedge of libocedrus (kept low by pinching off new growth as it appears), paved with cement tile 
painted a nice warm hue, and made livable with comfortable swing and chairs. 


their finest flavor in regions where the flattish green apple, but tasting more two inches long. In Cuba I know an 
American housewife who uses Carissas 7 


like cherries for pies, tarts, and dump. 


lings, first scalding them to take off 


the skin, then cutting them and re. 
moving the inner seedy pulp, the juice 
of which may be utilized. The result 

















aes 


is delicious. Carissas also make good | 


jam, and I have cut them into thin 
round sections and used them with 
charming effect as a garnish for pear 
or pineapple salad. 

Not only in the South, but wher- 
ever one goes, there are thermal belts; 
but the colder the general region, the 
less tropical the plants one may grow 
on one’s warm slope. In fact, before 


SET 


one reaches a very chilly section, one | 
finds the owners of thermal belts de- | 


voting them to the very plants which 
we of Southern California find hardy 
enough to put into our frost pockets. 
Yet wherever it is, the owner of a 
thermal belt always has a chance to 
try something a little different from 
what his neighbors are all planting, 
and it is this chance which makes en- 
thusiasts of all thermal belt gardeners. 

Personally I have always believed 
that one’s gardening activities should 
be something of an adventure—a jour- 
ney into the land of unusual plant 
materials. Here in Southern Califor- 
nia, particularly, with our thermal 
belts and frost pockets, gardening can 
be made a thousand times more inter- 
esting if we will but experiment with 
the little known fruits and plants 
which will grow for us if we will give 

them a chance. Experimenting is 
sometimes expensive so we all wel- 
come the friendly nurserymen 


directors who are always 
glad to give us the bene- 
fit of their observations. 


SuNSET is also on 
hand to help you 
at any time. 


a.€ 
time! 


Among the notables seen in an up-to-date iris garden were Frieda Mohr (pinkish lavender); William Mohr (immense 
lilac and violet flowers); Rubio (rich dark color and excellent branching habit); wonderful tawny, and prune-purple hybrids 
of Iris fulva (such as Casique), and a Siberian, by name Perry’s Blue (the bluest of all iris). 


A greatly sought-after garden aristocrat of the moment, the turquoise blue poppy from Tibet, raised from seed with care, 


and the experiment station | 


The garden editor of | 


Write to her | 
any | 


BEBE RAR eRe 


appearing in the midst of such lowly plants as common yellow yarrow (easily raised from seed and spoken of by the garden’s owner 
as ‘‘one of the finest things in her garden”) bears witness to the spirit of comradery found among those who garden in the West. 


A clever bit of garden treillage set up to screen a fern grotto placed under second story overhang at one corner of the house creates a 
great deal of interest as to what is behind; narrow opening left to enter on stepping stones in single file; screen stands about 3 feet 
high and is made of criss-cross strips of | x | inch boards placed about 6 inches apart to make a diamond patterned lattice. 


A hillside with natural outcropping of huge boulders converted into the most logical kind of rock garden: rock left as disposed by 
nature with features built between and about and of them; winding stone-set paths; planting pockets of all sizes for tiny succulents 
or big trees made of the earth spaces; stone-foundationed garden house of glass, fireplace and grill, and shelves for dishes and books. 
1931] 
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: You Can Make This 
=) Attractive 


Beuvine that from you, our 

readers, we could get the best of 
original designs, we mentioned in the 
pages of this magazine that we wanted 
suggestions for building aviaries or 
outdoor bird homes. In answer to our 
call for help, splendid letters came in, 
submitting pleasing as well as prac- 
tical designs. It was not easy for the 
judges to decide which was best of 
this extra-fine group but finally first 
prize was awarded to M. Christal of 
Los Altos whose aviary design is pic- 
tured and described on this page. (The 
runner-up in the contest was J. C. 
Clodfetter of Pasadena.) Blueprints 
are not available for making such an 
aviary but any handy man can copy 
the design by studying the photo- 
graph, drawings and list of specifi- 
cations. 

One approaches the Christal aviary 
by flower-bordered stepping stones 
made of broken sidewalk pieces. The 
concrete floor extends far enough be- 
yond the aviary to form a platform 
to stand upon when opening the door. 
Just outside the floor wallis a gutter in 
the cement in which is kept ant poison. 

For the most part an aviary such 
as this needs no protection from the 
elements but Mrs. Christal suggests 
that rolled canvas blinds should be 
available in case of severe rains. If 
preferred, however, panels of wall 
board may be used instead of the 
curtains. Inside removable wire mesh 
partitions on frames are convenient 





Materials 


Redwood Surfaced— 


135 feet of 134”"x1 iol 
Cut into: | 


roof—cut in graduated lengths. 


brass door latch. 
with brown. 








8 floor sills—25” lengths 
8 top plates—25” lengths 
8 uprights—6’ lengths 
8 rafters—43” lengths (or less) 
2 door lengths—63” lengths 
2 door widths—22” lengths 
| 16 corner braces—7” lengths 
| 2 cor. braces for door—7” lengths 
8 feet of 314"x314" for central post (7’6” or higher). 
8 lengths of 6 feet 
64 feet of 134” battens; 2 door lengths 5’3” 
|2 door widths 1/10” 
(1 strip above door 1’10” 

17 feet of 34"x3” baseboard—8 lengths of 25” 

57 square feet of 314” tongue and groove for inside of 
Tar and gravel roofing: 1 roll (and nails). Wire mesh: One 
50-foot roll of 144”—24” wide, cut in 8 strips of 6 feet. 
Galvanized staples; 2 brass hinges; 1 brass door spring; 1 
Cement and gravel: 20 sq. ft. surfaced 


Aviary 


The Prize-Win- 
ning Design in 
the Recent Sunset 
Aviary Contest 


b y 


M. Christal 
Los Altos, California 
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The small drawing 
directly above is a 
detail of the four- 
compartment bird 
bath which is built 
around the center 
support 


Just outside the 

floor wall of aviary 

is a gutter in the 

cement in which 

the owner keeps a 

liberal supply of 
ant poison 
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Octagon Base—25" side (outside) 
(angle 135°), 5’ diameter. 

Height—6’ to roof line; 18” to 20” 
pitch of roof. Total height 7’6” 
to 7’8”. 4” to 6” overhang. 

Area of Roof—57 square feet. 

Area of Floor—20 square feet. 


— —<—[S[S[S]S]SS==As 


for separating the birds when 
thatis desirable. Mrs. Christal 
suggests also that rustic trim of 
madrone, manzanita or red- 
wood over the battens and roof 
would introduce a naturalistic 
note which would add to the 
attractiveness of such a design. 
(In one plan submitted in this 
contest, the center pole was 
made of the main trunk of a 
sturdy young tree with short 
stubs of three or four branches 
left on to make “parking 
places” for the birds.) 

The bath of cement (see detailed 
drawing) is built around the center 
post. While the concrete was still 
soft, depressions were made for the 
four baths into which water drips 
from a copper tubing connected with 
a faucet on the outside of the cage. 
A tiny cement roof over the bath pro- 
tects the water from bird droppings. 
Small round cans (such as one-half 
pound tobacco containers) may be 
fastened under the roof for nests. The 
cost of this aviary at the time of 
construction, in 1929, was twenty 
dollars. It could undoubtedly be built 
for less today.—The Garden Editor. 
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“ How-to- Do-Ir’ 
Article 


by 
Ralph Mulvane 
of Seattle 


F you are one of that vastly grow- 

ing army in the West who pos- 
sesses a small tract of salt water 
frontage on some bay, sound or inlet, 
and use the same for vacation home 
purposes, the term sea wall will not 
be unfamiliar to you. But if you plan 
to join this legion of owners who are 
buying up everything in the way of 
salt water frontage, then you must 
sooner or later strike up a very real 
acquaintanceship with the word sea 
wall. 

The person of wealth, who knows 
the joys and healthfulness of a rest 
period on salt water, has no knowl- 
edge of sea wall distractions. He or 
she merely employs others to con- 
struct a concrete wall, which, if 

roperly built, is unquestionably the 
oe defense against tide and storm. 
If the wall is not concrete, the man 
of means may employ a pile-driver 
and crew to sink piles at close inter- 
vals along his waterfrontage at $10 
to $20 per pile. The three or four feet 
of piling left above the beach will then 
be solidly planked and the space be- 
hind filled in with stones, gravel and 
earth from the bank. 

Both the above methods, however, 
fail to speak the language of the mod- 
est vacation-home owner of limited 
means. The most he feels able to call 
his own is the cabin, a rowboat, a 
bathing suit and fishing tackle. It is 
quite possible, however, to erect one’s 
own sea wall at small cost, so sturdily 


[SUNSET 


Does Your Vacation Home Need’ 


A Sea Wall?! 


blood in your veins the pleasure in 7 
making these hauls will repay you! | 
and | 


that it will withstand tide and tem- 
pest for seasons on end. 

First, why is a sea wall essential? 
To protect your bank and land be- 
hind, perhaps beautifully wooded, 
from ceaseless inroads of the tide 
which undermines the bank, and from 
the heavy wash caused by large ves- 
sels passing close to shore. Also, to 
give the added joy of having a place 
high and dry and just above the high 
tide for the evening camp fire. 

What tools or equipment must one 
have to build a staunch wall? A stout 
peavey (like a cant-hook), cross-cut 
saw, small saw, sledge, hammer, 
sharp axe, brace and 34-inch bit 12 
inches long, long-handled shovel, 
spikes of various lengths, wrecking 
bar, and a quantity of drift bolts 
varying in length accord- 
ing to the logs you are to 
use. Possession of these 
tools holds another ad- 
vantage, for they usually 
come in handy for other 
work about the place, 
especially in the woods, 
if one owns a patch. 

Now comes the big 
question: where is the 
material for the sea wall to come from 
without great expense? Why, from 
the very tide that destroys. Keep in 
your rowboat a separate length of 
rope or stout cord. Have a hammer 
and some nails handy, and keep your 
eyes on the water. 


[J NEEss you front directly on the 
ocean, you will be surprised at 
the logs, planks and boards that drift 
your way. It is then merely a matter 
of rowing out and towing in the prizes. 
They may not come in sufficient quan- 
tity in any one season to complete 
your wall, but they will come over 
several seasons. 

It may be, too, that your vacation 
home is on a portion of beach adjacent 
to a considerable stretch that is un- 
occupied. A search over that beach 
will generally reveal stranded logs, 
boards and planks that may be 
floated at high tide and utilized. The 
search, however, is not for just one 
day, but for every day that can be 
spared, because even the tide of the 
night may leave a prize worth secur- 
ing. And if you have a drop of Scotch 
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The game of _ tide-watching 
beach-combing has all the uncer- 
tainty and fun of the grab bag, but 
the profit is real. 

A sea wall of any type lasts longest 
and is most successful when built so 


ERR TI ee 


close to the bank that it can be filled | 


in solidly behind. Otherwise the ruth- 
less waves can batter down, loosen 
spikes and tear out, if they have 
access behind the wall. Let the angle 
of the wall conform to the bank-line. 

As small a family as father, mother 
and son of 10 to 15 years can handle 
most logs and material needed, pro- 
vided they again make use of the tide. 
On high tides float the logs up as close 
as possible to the scene of work. This 


can best be done for the last few yards 
by the family donning bathing suits. 





And naturally, here comes in an im- | 
portant adjunct for every family | 


owning salt-water frontage—a tide- 
table. 
Now for the construction. For the 


foundation logs—those placed directly | 
on the beach—it is best to dig a trench | 


so that they will be half covered by 
sand and gravel. Place these logs 
end to end, making the ends fit as 
squarely as possible by saw and axe. 
On the top of each log cut with the 
axe a notch near each end sufficiently 
deep to take a stringer which is to 
reach into the bank. This stringer 
may be a small-diameter log, as a 
young fir, or it may be a heavy plank. 


THE top of the stringer should be | 
flush with the top of the log and [| 


well spiked down. Its other end 
should rest on, or in, the bank. Later 
it will be covered over with earth, 
sand and gravel. The tough, whit- 
ened, weathered limbs of trees often 
found along the beach make excellent 
stringers, and cost nothing but labor. 
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thus been laid, we are ready for the 
next row of logs. If our strength and 
the use of the peavey and blocks are 
not enough, we again utilize the high 
tide for helping us to float the logs 
on top of the foundation layer where 
the stringers will hold them from 
sliding off. When the tide has receded 
we bore two holes through each upper 
log with the brace and 34-inch bit. 
We then spike the upper logs to the 
lower with drift-bolts, sending the 
bolts down until their tops are half- 
way buried in the upper log. 


GAIN we notch the logs just 

placed and fasten them with 
stringers. Now we are ready to plank 
the outside of the wall with our sawed 
planks of drift material. Planking is 
done vertically, not horizontally, and 
each plank put on should be sunk 
well down in the beach sand and 
gravel. Heavy spikes should be used 
to nail them to the logs. The planks 
should fit snugly, side by side. 

With our wall built—whether it is 
two or three logs high—we now fill in 
between it and the bank with stones, 
sand, gravel, branches and earth, 
clear to the top. Then on top of the 
wall, if we have them to spare, we 
spike fast a walk-way of plank which 
serves also as a convenient place to 
sit and dangle our legs over the water. 


The filling-in is necessary for several 
reasons; it prevents the easy wash of 
water behind the wall; it provides 
weight on the stringers to counteract 
the lifting tendency of the high water, 
and insures longer life for our labors. 

To guard further against water 
seepage behind our wall, before we 
fill in we can spike boards longi- 
tudinally so as to cover the cracks 
between each two logs. And, for 
additional safety to the wall in gen- 
eral, we can sink deep in the beach 
outside the wall and close to it a num- 
ber of short piles, upright. To keep 
these uprights down, we spike across 
the bottom of each a piece of plank 
long enough to project over the sides 
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The foundation layer of logs having 
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of the pile, and after 
the pile is stood in 
the hole dug for it, 
dump heavy stones 
on top of the ends of 
this plank before we fill in the hole. 
The top of each upright should be 
pointed, to shed rain, and, if possible, 
the uprights should be of cedar. 

Under no circumstances should one 
spike these uprights to the wall itself, 
for that in itself would give the tide 
a “‘hold”’ for lifting. 

Sometimes it may be found that 
even the highest tide will not quite 
allow us to lift into place the upper 
logs for the wall. If we can get one 
end well up, the rest of the job is not 
difficult if done carefully with the 
peavey and the use of blocks. By 
resting the peavey on a block as a 
wedge, we lift the log a little way 
and conserve the height gained by 
blocking under the log, 
continuing the process as 
long as possible. A plank 
placed under the log to 
[ lifted, with one end 
resting on the foundation 
log of the wall and the 
outer end constantly 
blocked up, will help 
also in swinging the 
log finally into place. 

Another handy 
thing to remember in 
maneuvering logs in 
water, is that a heavy 
floating log can be 
used as a battering- 
ram and _ butted 
against the end of 
another log to shove 
it into the position 
we desire it to oc- 
cupy. Above all, we 
should not forget 
that the peavey isa 
wonderful tool. With 
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it one can roll a tremendous weight 
over fairly level ground or beach. 

And just this word for those who 
prefer to buy cement and make a con- 
crete sea wall: the gravel off a salt- 
water beach can be used without 
washing. 


N conclusion, it is satisfying to 

watch our increase in ability in 
handling heavy material as we build 
our sea wall, to know the money we 
have saved and the protection af- 
forded, and to feel keenly the great 
gain in personal health from the out- 
door labor. In fact the enjoyment 
derived from a vacation home is 
largely in proportion to the actual 
labor which we personally put into it. 
A seashore cottage or mountain home 
which is bought already adequately 
equipped and furnished is not a place 
in which to “rough it” and so becomes 
nothing more than a second home. 
The home-made sea wall, built a bit 
at a time, becomes a most important 
feature of the cottage—an ac- 
complishment to boast about to 
one’s friends. 

When the wall is complete the 
thrifty sea dweller may’ still 
watch for treasures brought in by 
the tide. Perhaps there will even- 
tually be sufficient material for a 
pier into the water, a boat house, 
or a beam for the fireplace. There 
is always a way to use such drift- 
wood around your vacation home, 
but probably the building of the 
sea wall will bring you the most 
real pleasure. Don’t be afraid to 
tackle the job, but don’t try to 
finish it entirely in one short vaca- 
tion. Spread out the fun and work! 











Edwin T. Reed 


“College Editor’ of 
Oregon Agricultural 
College, at Corvallis, 


Tells How — 


REGONIANS have a passion 
for beautifying their highways. 
Most of them remember the old roads 
of fifteen years ago, primitive but 
prodigal of natural beauty. They 
would like to see the highways of 
today clothed with the virgin loveli- 
ness of 1915. At that time the only 
paved country road in all Oregon was 
the fifty miles of the Columbia High- 
way, rushed to completion before a 
wave of popular sentiment in the 
summer and autumn of that year. 
It was a product of Oregon’s faith 
in unselfish leadership. John B. Yeon, 
retired lumberman, and Samuel Chris- 
topher Lancaster, engineer, furnished 
the initiative for that gorgeous proj- 
ect. Amos S. Benson, capitalist, and 








PHOTO BY HOWARD A. SANDS 


Rooster Rock is a high spot of interest as seen 
from Crown Point on the Columbia River 
Highway. At right, the Pacific Highway 
crosses the Umpqua River, at Myrtle Creek 
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Oregon Preserves the 


Julius L. Meier, President of the 
Columbia Highway Association, now 
Governor of Oregon, were steadfast 
supporters of these two. The four, 
together with a group of six or eight 
other distinguished citizens, all of 
whom contributed something of them- 
selves or their possessions to the cause, 
inspired the people of Multnomah 
county to take a chance on a beautiful 
dream. At a special election they bet 

two and a half million dollars on 
“the lordliest highway that ever ran 
Through the hills of the world since 
the dawn of man.” 


It proved to be a good bet. Eco- 

nomically even, no one has ever re- 
gretted taking the chance. Aestheti- 
cally, it has become the particular 
glory of Oregon. And it has served 
as an example for all subsequent 
highway development in the state. 
Nothing cheap or merely expedient 
would do when compared with that 
standard. 

Because the leaders of that first 
great enterprise all did more than 
they asked of their followers, the 
building of beauty into highways 
has become contagious in Oregon. 


PHOTOS BY ARTHUR M. PRENTISS 





The intervening years have both 
enriched and ripened all this funda- 
mental beauty of the Columbia High- 

way , partly by natural growth, partly 
by conscious effort to improve it. 
Mrs. Mollie Stewart of Portland is 
foster-mother to many of the flowers 
that bloom along the roadside. She 

makes a hobby ‘of floriculture, just 
for the joy it gives herself and her 
friends. By long observation and 
practice she has learned the habits of 
flowers and how to grow them. Act- 
ing on this knowledge, she has made 
a practice of broadcasting flower seeds 
along certain stretches of the highway. 


H4? you been touring Oregon 
twelve to fifteen years ago, you 
would have been thrilled, as was 
Thomas D. Murphy, author of “‘Ore- 
gon, The Picturesque,” published in 
1917, by the surroundings of her 
mountain and valley highways. But 
you would have been alarmed also, 
as he was, at the prospect of being 
overtaken on almost any of these 
roads by the fall rains. “Oregon roads 
generally,” he confessed in spite of his 
delight in the scenery, “are desper- 
ately bad, and are likely to remain so 
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1e Beauty of Her ‘ [rails 


for some time.” That was only four- 
teen years ago. Since then, the State 
Highway Commission has wrought 
miracles with these roads. It has 
built up a system of state highways 
aggregating 4500 miles, all of which, 
with the exception of about 800 
miles, has been paved or provided 
with some form of modern hard sur- 
facing. East and west, north and 
south, you can now travel the length 
of the state at any season. 

Each of the main highways has its 
own glory. Each is as individual as 
a wayfarer. On the Old Oregon Trail, 
for instance, you are sure to feel the 
spell of the old days—in the sage- 
brush country, the valley of the 
Grande Ronde, and the long knolls 
of Umatilla. Emigrant Park at the 
summit of the Blue Mountains com- 
memorates the heroic endurance of 
the pioneers. 


N the John Day highway a com- 

bination of space and color im- 
presses you as you speed from Vale, in 
the irrigated Malheur valley, to Ar- 
lington, on the Columbia. Friendly for- 
ests in the mountains give way to the 
canyonsofGrantand Wheelercounties. 
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Down the central part of the state 
the Dalles-California highway will 
take you, at whatever speed you care 
to drive, through the panorama of the 
grain lands, with its dozen white peaks 
in full view ‘along the Cascade horizon, 
into the black lava hills past Bend, 
and on through the long stretches of 
yellow pine to Crater Lake. Then you 
drop gently down through sparkling 
meadows to the chain of lakes that 
convoy you nobly into Klamath Falls. 


EAUTIFY such highways as 

these? Nature has lavished them 
with enchantment. Hold on to this, 
then! says the loyal Oregonian. Pre- 
serve natural beauty, and let masses 
of trees, shrubs and flowers come to 
the rescue of less fortunate locations. 
So the State Park Commission was 
created. The Commission has power 
to acquire desirable park sites any- 
where in the st donation, 
purchase or pe oi As a re- 
sult of this policy, Oregon in less 
than ten years has created a state 
park system of forty-eight units, 
comprising approximately 5500acres. 
Special attention has been given to 
acquiring timber strips along the 





At left is shown in mintia- 
ture a mural painting sym- 
bolical of Oregon history, 
done by Karl Feurer, Port- 
land artist, for the rest- 
dence of Dr. Harry Shoot 


highways. In most cases these strips 
have a minimum depth of 500 feet on 
either side of the highway. 

When the new Roosevelt Highway 
was projected the Highway Commis- 
sion took steps to get control of some 
of the most picturesque areas along 
the ocean, especially elevations com- 

manding views of the beaches and the 
surf. Otter Crest and Rocky Creek, 
north of Newport, Seal Rocks and 
Cape Perpetua, near Yachats, and 
Cape Sebastian in Curry county, are 
examples of the ten or twelve beauty 
spots thus set aside as state parks. 

The coast communities cooperate 
in preserving natural attractions, and 
in improving such areas as lend them- 
selves to the growing of rhododen- 
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At left, the Hood River Valley with orchards 


in bloom is seen from the Mount Hood Loop 
Road. Above, the Columbia River High- 
way clings dramatically to the face of a cliff 
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drons, azaleas, huckleberry, 
foxglove, and similar shrubs 
and flowers indigenous to 
the region. The mingling of 
eucalyptus, myrtle and Port 
Orford cedar with the more 
common fir, spruce and hem- 
lock is a part of their pro- 
gram of beautification. 


RIVATE donations, in 

addition to purchases by 
the Park Commission and 
withdrawal from entry of 
government forest lands, 
have greatly enriched the 
park reserves along the 
coast. The largest -single 
park area in the state, in 
fact, is Saddle Mountain, a 
donation of 1280 acres lying 
between Astoria and Tilla- 
mook. As for the shore line 
itself, this was fortunately 
reserved for the public by a 
law passed many years ago. By this 
far- -seeing act all but twenty miles of 
Oregon’s magnificent beaches, _be- 
tween high and low tide, aggregating 
450 miles, was saved for the enjoy- 
ment of the people. 

Beautifying as well as_ building 
4500 miles of highway! What a task 
for ten men serving entirely without 
pay. For in Oregon both the highway 
and the park commission are non- 
salary boards. But remember, we ad- 
mitted at the outset that Oregonians 
are dippy about their highways. They 
all want to help doll them up. Indi- 
vidually and collectively people all 
over the state are eager to emulate 
the gesture of Mollie Stewart in 
broadcasting beauty along the road- 
sides. So we have the Mystic Order 
of the Rose starting out from Portland 
for a march on Salem with the trum- 
peting slogan, “Fifty miles of roses!” 
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And other exotic orders have launched 
similar parades upon other highways 
with the vague purpose of making a 
primrose path out of a hard surfaced 
right of way. 


BY T the game goes merrily on, and 
substantial results are common. 
The chambers of commerce have put 
a rugged shoulder to the wheel. The 
service clubs have done their bit, 
especially at tree planting. The Ki- 
wanis Club at Baker planted locusts. 
The Lion’s Club at Corvallis planted 
evergreens — western yellow pine, 
Douglas fir and Port Orford cedar, 
chiefly in groups. The Civic Club at 
Monmouth, under the leadership of 
Mrs. J. S. Landers, bought a park 
and landscaped it, donating it to the 
public. The Associated Garden Clubs 
of Oregon, spurred by the amazing 
activity of Mrs. Jessie M. Honeyman 
of Eugene, have devoted their efforts 
to promoting clean highways, elim- 
inating objectionable signs, and en- 
couraging the improvement of road- 
side property. Last spring they staged 
a state-wide highway clean-up day, 
and in the summer brought Mrs. 
Elizabeth B. Lawton, representing the 
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Roadside property owners hold 
the real key to roadside beauty 


1931] 


Lake is visible in this photo. 
graph. The view toward eastern 
Oregon is likewise spectacular 


National Council for the Pro- 
motion of Roadside Beauty, 
to the state for a survey of 
the highways. 


for the promotion of high- 


Oregon Trail Association, 
with Walter Meacham at its 


vice. The Memory Gardens 
Highway Association, 
started by Samuel Hill, is 
fostering the idea of a great 
regional movement for beau- 
tifying the highways and the 
adjoining countryside. It 
has among other activities, circulated 
a booklet, “Ornamental Trees for 
Northwest Highways,” prepared by 
A. L. Peck, landscape architect. 

And following the example of Cali- 
fornia’s Save the Redwoods Associa- 
tion, Oregonians recently launched 
the Save Oregon Scenery League. 

Turning to Professor Peck’s book- 
let, we find a nice accord between the 
landscape architect and the highway 
engineer. 

“It is now recognized,” he writes, 
“that the entire responsibility of mak- 
ing over the settled portion of the 
country rests upon the shoulders of 
the individual owner of rural property. 
It is the whole countryside, rather 
than merely the highways, in which 
people are interested. The engineers 
are taking care of the roads them- 
selves and need every foot of the nar- 
row right of way in which to do their 
work. Trees, large shrubbery masses, 
and flowers, saved or planted on 
private property, are the things people 
see. These, along with open spaces, 
mountains, streams, lakes, 
clouds, and other natural 
elements, go to make up 
our rural pictures.” 




















Part of the rim road around Crater © 
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been established especially | 
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HE handwriting on the wall 

spells charm and beauty when 
that writing is done with leafy 
shadows of sturdy oaks on house 
walls of white textured plaster, as 
is the case in the French cottage pic- 
tured here. But there is much more 
than fantastic silhouettes to mark 
this home in Atherton Oaks as at- 
tractive. There is the roof of natural 
hand split shakes which blends so 
interestingly with the plastered 
walls; there are the dark hand- 
hewn beams for accent; there are 
the simple green shutters for color 
contrast. 

The simplicity of room arrange- 
ment adds still another chapter 
to the story of this western home 
beautiful—a chapter which can 
be read at a glance in the floor 
plans presented here. 


ouse 






DIMING Room. 
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Dancing Shadows ‘on 
on White Walls | 


The Home of 
M. L. Crimmins 







The photograph 
>} above shows the 
rear or garden 
\i side of the 

i house. The gar- 
age is separate 
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Erte G. Osporne, Architect 











CHARM of the entire 
@ grounds is accentuated 
R by the foreign accent of 

this interesting little 
| “garden within a gar- 

1 Be ) den.” And although 
g RoBEr originally designed 

es merely to utilize an un- 
attractive space in a large planting, 
this Japanese miniature has become 
the most frequented portion of the 
entire yard. 

The drawing and plan show quite 
clearly the small amount of space, 
effort and expense necessary to 
achieve this interesting exotic effect. 
Dimensions have not been given, as 
this miniature may be expanded or 
contracted to suit the amount of space 
and the shape of the space available. 
In laying out this little garden, how- 
ever, it should be remembered that 
arrangement and _ proportion are 
everything, and the plan should be 
freely consulted as a guide in this 
important matter. 

A few practical suggestions will be 
of service. In this instance, the space 
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Garden Models 


An Animated Plan 


allotted to the miniature was backed 
by an unsightly board fence. A garden 
hose with the nozzle removed was 
secured along the top of the fence and 
the end fastened in proper position. 
The other end was taken to a con- 
venient tap to supply water and a 
means of controlling the flow. The 
entire fence was then masked with 
growing foliage. The water course was 
constructed by tamping the earth and 
laying small boulders in the water 
way. The tap was then adjusted to 
permit a mere trickle of water to flow 
from the hose, witha resultant water- 
fall illusion that is excellent. Of 


course, the waterfall may be omitted 
and the water course left dry. 

The lantern is practical, a twenty- 
watt amber lamp being used and cur- 
rent supplied through a waterproof 
extension cord from the nearest fix- 
ture. The torii gate is simpler if made 
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in silhouette, using light scrap lumber. 
Where paints are used, but one coat 
should be applied, and that coat sand- 
papered sufficiently to remove the 
gloss. A weatherworn appearance 
harmonizes with the surroundings 
more readily than an appearance of 
glossy newness. 


HE bridge is a highly important 

item in this little composition and 
should not be omitted nor should the 
curved form be altered. The details 
of construction given on the plan, if 
followed, will give the bridge suffi- 
cient strength. 

For flowers and foliage, transplant 
such low growing shrubs and flowers 
as may be available in other parts of 
the grounds. 

The miniature here pictured was 
constructed by a family, each mem- 
ber participating, and in this group 
it is still a question as to whether 
the pleasure of construction was not 
as great as is the joy of possession. 
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for a Fapanese Corner 


OMETHING new 

in garden plans—a 
Sunset Set-Up which 
will show just how all 
sides of this Japanese 
garden will look when 
finished. Similar “‘Set- 
Ups” are to follow. 
Watch for them! 
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A patio garden will be the next Garden Model 
to appear in Sunset. Look for it next month. 
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teelhead Are 


It heads in Klamath Lake in Oregon and flows in a 
westerly direction across California to the sea at Requa 
(on the Redwood Highway). The best fishing during the 
early part of the season (from the latter part of July to 
the first of September) is to be had on the lower riffles, 
just above tide water. The Blake and McDonald 
rifles, a few miles upstream from the Redwood High- 
way bridge and easily reached by auto, afford ex- 
cellent sport. Other well known riffles up as far 
as Blue Creek, which is a noted early season steel- 
head spot, may be reached by passenger-carrying 
power boats that run from Requa, Klamath and 
Klamath Glen. As the.season advances and the 
fish work their way upstream, good sport can 
be had at such places as Weitchpec, Orleans, 
Happy Camp, Scott Bar and Beaver Creek. 
Where the Pacific Highway crosses the Kla- 
math between Hornbrook and Yreka, fishing 
will be good in November and December, and 
sometimes as early as October, but as a general 
rule the best sport up to and including October 

is to be had nearer the ocean. 


The Rogue River, like the Klamath, affords 





TEELHEAD trout fishing is the most thrilling sport 

that can be had in the West with a fly rod, for the 
famous sea-going rainbow is a fighter that never seems 
to know when he is beaten. He is not only untiring, but 
his runs are longer and faster than those made by other 
stream fishes, and as an aerial acrobat he has no equal 
among the fish found in fresh water, for the steelhead 
leaps clear of the water time after 
time in his wild, mad rushes. 

The run of steelhead from the 7.79 
ead of the Pierce 
sea to the headwaters ofthe Coast Rifle on the Rogue 
streams starts usually in July. River. Thousands 
While some large fish may be of fine steelhead have 
found among the first arrivals, as Peer’ hooked above 
that midstream rock 

a general rule the early fish are 
small, those that weigh up to 
three or four pounds. While these fish are not large 
for steelhead they are probably three or four times the 
size of the average trout taken by the rank and file of 
trout fishermen, and for their size they are about the 
best fighters known to anglers. Toward the end of 
August the trout running up to five or six pounds are 
to be found in the lower parts of the streams, and 
from September on until the winter rains raise and 
roil the rivers the very large fish may be expected. 
Steelhead weighing 12 to 15 pounds are not uncom- 
mon, and some weighing as much as 20 pounds have been 
taken on a fly. September and October are the choice 
months of many of the old-timers who fish for the big 
trout every year, though November, provided the rain- 
fall has not been too heavy, often produces some of the 
best fishing. 

My choice of the streams for fly fishing are the Rogue 
and Umpqua in Oregon and the Klamath and Eel in 
California. Of the four streams named, the Klamath and 
the Rogue are the best known, and as they are more 
easily fished than the others by the beginner, I will give 
more detailed information about them than the others. 

The Klamath River, California’s most famous steel- 
head stream, is in the extreme northern part of the state. 


A famous spot—the 
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the best fishing during the early part of the 
season near its mouth. This part of the stream 
is reached from Gold Beach, which is on the 
Roosevelt Highway, about 80 miles north of the Klamath 
River. A road runs a short distance up the river from 
Gold Beach, and power boats will take anglers up to the 
best riffles. 

The upper Rogue River, in the vicinity of Grants Pass, 
which is on the Pacific Highway, offers good sport during 
September, October and November. Sometimes August 


is a good month, and occasionally fish are taken earlier. 
Anglers who live near the stream catch steelhead from 
time to time almost throughout the year, but the peak 
of the run is in the fall. From Grants Pass a road runs 
about 25 miles downstream to Galice, and upstream for 
about 25 miles the Pacific Highway follows the Rogue. 
From Medford the Crater Lake Highway will take the 
angler along many more miles of this famous steelhead 
stream, so there is ample room for all of those who wish 
to try this sporty fishing. 


"THE North Umpqua River, which crosses the Pacific 
Highway at Winchester, about five miles north of 
Roseburg, affords good steelhead fishingupstream from the 
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highway, but it is not so well known as 
the Rogue and it is not so easily fished. 
The Eel River in California is fol- 
lowed by the Redwood Highway south 
of Eureka. It affords some great fishing, 
but like the Umpqua it is not a stream 
for the beginner at steelhead fishing, 
though on either the Umpqua or the Eel 
, the experienced angler will get sport. 
! At any of the towns near the streams sporting goods 
dealers will direct visiting anglers to the good riffles. 
The highest degree of sport in steelhead fishing is to 
be had with a fly rod and flies. The fly rod for those 
big trout should be rather powerful. Of course, steelhead 
can be landed with light rods, but unless a rod has 
considerable backbone and enough weight, it will 
} not stand up under the strain of playing big 
‘ fish in fast water and it will not cast the long 
line used. There are special steelhead fly 
rods made by some of the rod makers, 
and if one of that type is bought no mis- 
take will be made. A special rod, how- 
ever, is not required. A fly rod nine 
} feet in length and weighing from 5% 
to 6 ounces, or one 9% feet long and 
weighing 6 to 7 ounces is good. 





Catch the 


HILE the reel for ordinary trout 
may be almost anything that will 
hold the line, for this big sea-run rain- 
bow there are two very important things 
that must be considered in the reel. First, it 
} must be large enough to hold the 30 yards of fly 





line and from 75 to 100 yards of fine linen or silk line for 
backing, and, second, it must have a click or drag that 
is strong enough to prevent an over-run when a fish 
strikes, or when he makes a sudden smashing turn. With 
only 30 yards of line, the amount ordinarily used for 
trout, very few steelhead would be landed, for with more 
than half the line out on the cast the fish would reach 
the end of the line in about one second after he had felt 
the hook, and that would mean a broken leader and 
another story of a “big one that got away.” 

Usually the gaudy patterns of flies are used for steelhead. 
It is best for visiting anglers to get their flies in the towns 
near where they are fishing, for the patterns and sizes 
most successful locally are known to the sporting goods 
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Running in Western Rivers. 


by 
J- P. GCvwenin 


Who Knows and Tells 
Where and How to 


dealers along the streams. For the 
angler who does not go in for fly fishing, 
the black bass casting rod and a quad- 
ruple multiplying reel that will hold at 
least 100 yards of line will get results 
with spinners. This rig with a one-half 
to three-quarter ounce sinker anda No.3 
spinner in all brass, all copper or a com- 
bination of silver and copper, will get 
fish even when the water is too roiled for fly fishing. 
While all steelhead anglers speak of fishing at this or 
that “riffle,” the fishing is not actually done in the riffle 
itself but just above or just below the rife. The spots 
to fish are where the current begins to pick up speed just 
before breaking into a rapid, or at the foot 
of a rapid below the white water and 
where there is still considerable cur- 
rent. On some parts of the 
streams there are long stretches 
of deep water running quite 
rapidly over bedrocks or sub- 
merged boulders. Such spots 
are usually good. There is 
little chance of getting fish 
in the quiet pools, in the 
white water or in the shal- 
low portions of the streams. 
The cast with either fly or 
spinner is made across the 
current or quartering slightly 
downstream, never upstream as 
in dry fly fishing for other trout, 
or directly downstream. The fly 
is allowed to sink and swing with 
the current, and the strike usually 
occurs when the line is at about 
a 45 degree angle downstream. 
Watch for the smashing strike 
and be ready to give line immedi- 
ately, for something breaks when 
a steelhead is restrained on his 
first frantic rush. 
Epiror’s Note: Many pounds 
of fine trout are wasted every year because anglers do 
not know how to preserve the catch. By proper 
handling it is possible to keep the fish in excellent con- 
dition while traveling far distant from mountain 
streams. Following are a few suggestions as offered 
by the Division of Fish and Game on the art of pre- 
serving fish. 
Clean fish as soon as possible, wash and hang up to 
dry out. Do not put any more water on them. Hang 
outside at night. To keep trout several days before taking 
home, lay out over night to drain, then pack well in 
willow boughs or sod grass, a layer of fish and a layer of 
grass. Roll them up during the day in a damp gunny 
sack and lay out each night to air and cool. 


Big Ones 


Steelhead are not 
taken in the white 
water of rapids, as 
above. The spots to 
fish are in swift but 
comparatively smooth 
water as at left 


ANOTHER method suggested is to wrap each fish in 
vegetable parchment paper (the paper can be bought 
in packages at home furnishing stores) after cleaning and 
drying, then rollin a dry sack or piece of burlap and wrap 
again. The extreme outer sack may be wet, then care- 
fully wrung out, and roped around the dry bundle. Keep 
in a cool place away from the air, inside if possible. Tie 
the bundle at the ends much the same as a tamale is tied. 
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How to Choose the Correct Rug 








S there anything that really helps 

to furnish a room more than a 
good rug? Just as nature carpets the 
earth with grass and flowers 1n order 
to make it attractive, so do we use 
floor coverings in our homes for the 
same purpose. There are many kinds 
of rugs, and in order to obtain the 
best results and furnish your house 
correctly, it is necessary to know 
something about them, especially 
from the viewpoint of what is suitable 
to go with your present home furnish- 
ings or those you contemplate buying. 

First of all let me answer a few 
questions that seem to be uppermost 
in the minds of those about to pur- 
chase a rug. 

Are they using plain rugs? people 
ask me. Yes, plain broadloom carpets 
and rugs are very popular just now 
and may be used in any type of home 
and in any or all of the rooms. Their 
popularity, however, does not make 
them correct for your particular home 
although, on the other hand, they 
may be exactly what you need. 

The word broadloom is used to de- 
scribe a floor covering sold by the 
square yard and made in wide widths 
so that an average sized room may be 
covered with carpet entirely with- 
out seams, or a seamless rug can 
be made up to eighteen feet wide 
and in any desired width. 

There are many different qual- 
ities in broadloom carpet so that 
it may be one of the least expen- 
sive of floor coverings, or it may 
also be quite costly. The inex- 


pensive broadloom should not be 
confused with chenille carpet 
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With figured walls and patterned up- 
holstery fabrics, plain carpet is best 


which is manufactured in a different 
way, has a deeper pile and can be 
made both plain and figured up to 
30 feet wide without a seam. This 
luxurious type of domestic floor cov- 
ering can be used in any room with 
fine furniture. 

Rooms with carpet all over the 
floor have an air of spaciousness, espe- 
cially when the lighter colors are used. 
This treatment is especially good for 
bedrooms as a large stretch of plain 
green, sand color or gray is very rest- 
ful and makes a splendid background 
for decorative furnishings. It is this 
very feature which appeals to our 
interior decorators so strongly—the 
fact that a plain carpet serves as a 
unifying background for colorful and 
perhaps figured fabrics. 

Now let us consider the room for 
which you wish to purchase a rug. 
Has it already much pattern on the 
walls or in the drapery and upholstery 
fabrics? If it has, then plain carpet or 
a plain rug would, no doubt, be best. 
If, however, the room is “flat,” and 
especially if you have plain velour or 


A Useful Article for Every 


Western Homemaker 
by 
Edgar Harrison Wileman 
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taupe mohair furniture, then by all 
means use a figured rug. 

If dining room and living room are 
together or separated only by a wide 
arch, it is often desirable to use the 
same floor covering in the two rooms; 
this again gives a more spacious effect 
and when different draperies are used 
in the rooms, gives a common element 
of color which is a desirable asset. 
You see, it is far more important to 
study the room itself and its contents 
rather than to be guided merely by 
the fashion of the hour. 

Are they using Oriental rugs? asks 
a woman. Certainly they are, I an- 
swer, if they can afford them. Orien- 
tal rugs are, in general, the most 
luxurious rugs available. They are 
surely the most decorative, and when 
used in any room they are usually the 
most noticeable feature. 

Many persons are buying Oriental 
and Chinese rugs at today’s low 
prices; one feature which seems to 
attract their attention is the rich 
sheen or luster which the latter have, 
and, without knowing whether such 
a rug is correct with the style of furni- 
ture they have, they proceed to place 
it under rough tapestry covered chairs 

and rugged textured furniture. 
Oriental rugs are as different in 
their designs, colors and textures 
as one period furniture style is 
from another in line, form and 
finish, consequently not every 
kind of rug can be used correctly 
with all styles of furnishings. Fine 
Persian rugs, lustrous Chinese or 
other rugs with a definite silk 
sheen are harmonious only with 
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In rooms where these 


like textures. 
are used the walls and the woodwork 
should be smooth, the furniture should 
be polished, and the drapery and up- 
holstery fabrics should be of damask, 
brocade or other rich looking mate- 


rial. Rugs of this kind call for lux- 
urious furnishings and should be used 
only in an appropriate setting. There 
are, however, very many Oriental 
rugs of bolder designs than the Per- 
sian, having stronger colorings, coarser 
wool and no luster. These may be 
correctly combined with old Spanish, 
English, Normandy or other rugged 
furniture. 


PrABRICS used with this type of 
rug would include tapestry, linen, 
wool damask and materials of rougher 
weaves. The walls may be of textured 
plaster and the woodwork of antiqued 
finish. 

I sometimes meet persons who say 
they cannot tolerate domestic ma- 
chine-made reproductions of Oriental 
rugs, and prefer to use plain broad- 
loom. Surely a good machine-made 
rug is a worthy product of our modern 
life and as such is to be commended; 
and while I see their point of view in 
their dislike for imitations, yet it is 
something which may be carried too 
far, even to the point of raising objec- 
tions because we imitate or reproduce 
the furniture designs of the best mas- 
ters! Whatever may be the class of 
rug you have, whether it be an Ax- 
minster, Wilton or one of the newer 
domestic Orientals, the same ques- 
tions of texture and quality are para- 
mount. 

The ordinary Axminster rug with a 
low pile, grayed colors and lusterless 





surface is used with sim- 
ple home furnishings of 
no particular style; there 
are naturally many dif- 
ferent grades but for 
many families it is a floor 
covering at a_ possible 
price. A better grade of 
Axminster rug is seen in 
one of the illustrations. 
It is made in the East by 
one of our foremost man- 
ufacturers and shows a 
provincial design to go 
with Normandy or Col- 
onial furniture so well 
liked here in the West. 
Distinctive patterns by 
this same firm include 
many period designs 
which can be used cor- 
rectly with furniture of 
the same style. These 
better rugs are excep- 
tionally durable and are 
recommended to those 
who wish to get a good 
plain rug with a darker 
border or a figured rug at a low price. 

The regular Wilton rug was, before 
the advent of the domestic Oriental, 
considered one of the best machine- 
made rugs manufactured. It was a 
good grade of rug for the average 
home and could be purchased in a 
variety of designs and colors to suit 
all rooms and styles of furniture. It 
was neither highly lustrous nor ex- 
tremely rough in texture, a factor 
which added to its adaptability. Its 
place has been almost entirely taken 
by the new domestic Orientals which 
in design, texture and coloring are 
excellent copies of the real articles. 


Hooked carpet in a geometrical pattern in rust and green, is made into a 
large rug. Hand-blocked linen draperies are appropriately used with it 
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An excellent Axminster rug in Provincial design is 
well used with simple French Provincial furniture 


Because of their sheen the new rugs 
call for more careful use than did their 
predecessors, for in order to be used 
correctly in a room, the texture of all 
articles should be similar, and the 
problem is the same as with a fine 


Oriental rug. 
A VERY popular floor covering is 
the hooked carpet. It repro- 
duces, in yardage goods, the hooked 
rugs of our ancestors and can be made 
into room size rugs or used to cover 
the floor entirely. Its surface is un- 
even, the designs are primitive, and it 
has little or no luster. It is, therefore, 
an article for the simply furnished 
home where the furniture is not 
highly polished and where printed 
linens are used for draperies. 
Much, however, depends on the 
design chosen in this particular 
quality. Some have geometrical 
patterns which permit them to be 
used with plain Spanish furniture, 
other designs are frankly Colonial 
or Provincial, while there are some 
with indistinct designs which al- 
low them a wider range of use. 
Another very practical floor 
covering is made of linen. When 
new its surface is somewhat rough 
as it contains the fibers of the flax 
plant to give it strength. This, 
however, wears smooth in time 
and is not an objectionable fea- 
ture in any way. I have used it in 
sunrooms, breakfast rooms and 
boys’ rooms especially, and have 
found it excellent for all rooms 
where simple furnishings were to 
be used. There is no pattern in the 
rugs, yet they may be obtained 
in a delightful range of colors. 
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HE two attractive garden gates 

pictured on this page were de- 
signed by William I. Garren, SuNsET’s 
Consulting Architect; either is suit- 
able for many informal types of west- 
ern gardens. The design shown at 
bottom of page includes a picket fence 
while the other gate, shown above, 
serves merely as an opening through 
a shrubbery hedge. To date Mr. Gar- 
ren has not prepared blueprints for 
these architectural details but if you 
who read this are interested in obtain- 
ing complete drawings and specifica- 
tions, he will be glad to make them 
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Hedge Gate 
Designed by 
William I. Garren 


up and furnish them at twenty-five 
cents each. If you wish Mr. Garren 
to prepare such blueprints for you, 
write him today in care of this maga- 
zine, enclosing twenty-five cents for 
each plan desired. 

Incidentally, in subsequent issues 
of the magazine there will be similar 
sketches of an old-fashioned well- 





















head; a garden wall with fireplace; a 
lily pool, and a garden bench. For a 
part of these you will require no defi- 
nite building instructions, but in each 
case blueprints will be drawn up if a 
sufficient number of you are inter- 
ested. 

Mr. Garren, who designed these in- 
teresting garden features, will be glad 
to answer your questions concerning 
choice of materials, approximate costs, 
and the types of gardens to which 
such fences are best suited. Feel free 
to write him whether you purchase 
the blueprints or not.— The Editors. 
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Good Garden News 


by 
Sydney B. Mitchell 


Sunset Garden Consultant 








Lost summer, while we 

were enjoying a lovely gar- 
den on the South Downs facing 
the English Channel, the owner, 
a London banker, told my wife 
that such was the interest of the 
English amateur in new plants 
it was possible in a few hours to 
get subscriptions or shares 
enough to send a plant explorer 
to the Himalayas, to western 
China or to Chile. This is doubt- 
less partly due to the very real 
devotion of the English business 
and professional man to an ab- 
sorbing hobby and his perfect 
willingness to 
spend some money 
to increase the 
range of plant ma- 
terials for his gar- 





haps, we on the 

Pacific coast may 

grow up horticul- 

turally to the point where we send out 
plant exploring expeditions. When 
this comes Californian gardeners will 
doubtless want the first expedition to 
go to South Africa, because climati- 
cally this region is so close to ours in 
its rainy and dry seasons, and because 
its flora is most varied and abounds 
in beautiful bulbs and annuals. It is 
of the former that I now propose to 
write, because they are so perfectly 
adapted to our gardens, as is any 
bulbous plant which dies down and 
rests in summer when we ourselves 
want to rest from continuous garden- 
ing and watering. Furthermore, they 
give us variety and novelty not pos- 
sible in gardens of colder climates, and 
variety is the spice of gardening as 
well as of life. 


Where to Buy 


I shall especially emphasize those 
few South African bulbs which are 
generally obtainable from the more 
progressive Pacific coast seedsmen, 
but for the more adventurous gar- 
dener I shall have to recommend 
resort to the few specialists whom we 
ourselves are developing in the grow- 
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South African Flowers 
“hms ve Kor Western Gardens 


ing and selling of these bulbs, and to 
draw attention to the one way in 
which at present we can get many 
bulbous flowers new to us: by growing 
them from seed. Many of these seeds 
may be had of at least one California 
specialist, and others may be obtained 
by importation from South Africa, 
there being no quarantine against the 
importation of flower seeds. If I am 
sent a self-addressed postcard I will 
give the names of dealers, it being 
understood that I am in no way either 
recommending anyone or taking any 
responsibility for results. Few ama- 
teurs seem to realize that many 
bulbous flowers, including gladiolus, 
watsonias, freesias and Ixias, come 
very easily from seed sown in flats or 
seed beds, and that flowering of these 
and many others comes the year after 
sowing, surely a short time to wait. 
Indeed so facile are many of these in 
germinating that we find them self- 
sown in gardens where conditions are 
congenial. 


Freesias 
Of the smaller South African 
bulbs, doubtless the best known and 
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HE unusual plant pictured 

here is another South African 
importation—Golden Star of Beth- 
lehem (Ornithogalum aureum). It 
was grown in Portland; exhibited 
at the San Francisco Flower Show 
and then in Peninsula garden 
shows until the bloom was gone. 
Rightfully the plant has attracted 

Coast-wide attention 







most popular is the fragrant 
freesia, easily grown outdoors 
in gardens near the coast in 
California, but better given 
greenhouse treatment in colder 
climates. Time was when we 
had only a few species and gar- 
dens rarely showed anything but 
F. refracta in its pure white or 
yellow-blotched forms. The for- 
mer has now been superseded by 
the far finer white, Purity, with 
larger flowers on longer stems, 
but more important still is the 
series of handsome hybrids, 
largely raised in southern Cali- 
fornia, which has 
extended the color 
range to pure yel- 
low (California), 
salmon (Carmen- 
cita), carmine red 
(Olivette), blue 
(Amethyst) and 
many other shades 
now offered sep- 
arately as well as in mixtures. 

Freesia bulbs are best planted early, 
as early as September, though they 
can be put in from then till November. 
Select a warm sunny place and light 
sandy soil (if yours is heavy, lighten 
it with sand or humus) and place the 
little bulbs, which somewhat suggest 
teeth, points down, about two or 
three inches under the surface and 
about the same distance apart. They 
flower in early spring, and by May 
their tops have died down. Then, if 
their bed can be kept dry all summer, 
they can be left alone, to come up 
next fall in larger numbers, for they 
quickly increase. If the place is 
needed for summer flowers, dig them 
when they have dried and replant in 
early fall, but otherwise let them stay 
until they become overcrowded, which 
will mean several years. For the best 
and quickest results get bulbs of 
named varieties, but mixed seed of 
the colored forms is now offered and 
if sown in midsummer will produce 
some flowers the next spring, though 
it will be the second one before they 
make a satisfactory show. 

In warm sections the seed can be 
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sown outdoors, either where they will 
ultimately flower or in special seed 
beds from which the little bulbs can 
be moved the first summer after sow- 
ing, when they are dormant. Green- 
house culture, the best for cut flowers 
and the only way where over a few 
degrees of frost occurs, is generally in 
pots, say five bulbs going into a 
five-inch pot, though florists some- 
times grow them in soil on the 
benches. Greenhouse growing gives 
longer stems, and this means adequate 
support as they have not the strength 
to carry the large sprays of flowers 
without it. 


Tritonias 
VISITORS to my garden in late 


April or early May nearly all ex- 
claim at a patch of what looks to 
them like a big, tomato-red freesia. 
It is really one of the brilliant forms 
of Tritonia crocata—there are others 
more pinkish or more orange than 
mine—another South African bulb 
related to the freesia but of even 
easier culture, asking only for a place 
in the sun, planting two inches deep, 
and being allowed to dry out com- 
pletely in summer. The salmon reds 
or corals give a fine color note in the 

garden, especially in a mass where 
- have been allowed to remain 
and increase. 


Ixias and Sparaxis 

I always think of ixias and spar- 
axis together, though they are readily 
distinguishable. Taking sparaxis first, 
because they seem nearer to freesias 
and tritonias, we find the ones in 
commerce in America to be forms of 
S. tricolor, suggesting baby gladiolus 
in growth but flowering in mid-April 
or earlier, with several gay colored 
flowers on each foot-high stem, some 
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fiery scarlet with a yellow center, 
others creamy white with a violet or 
brown ring, still others in cerise, rose, 
yellow, or combinations of these. 
They must have sun to open, and 
being dwarf can be used for margins 
or foreground patches. Ixias have 
more grass-like Niner and much taller 
wire-like stems, covered in bright 
sunny weather with many round 
flowers of yellow, white, carmine or 
brick red, often with deeper eyes, but 
sometimes clear. These are quite as 
easy as the others, but not worth 
while in any but sunny gardens. 
There is a lovely green-flowered 
species, Ixia viridiflora, which opens 
only in the brightest weather and 
should therefore be grown only in 
limited numbers for its unique color. 


Baboon Flower 


Still another of these South African 
irids is the babiana or baboon flower, 
so named because that animal eats 
the bulbs. It is a somewhat huskier 
grower and, because it generally runs 
to blue shades, it is sometimes referred 
to asa blue freesia. Those I have seen 
or grown have all been blues or ma- 
gentas and, I think, inferior to ixias 
or sparaxis in garden value, but there 
are finer ones, B. rubro-cyanea, blue 
with a red center, which intrigue me 
in description, and still others, white, 
yellow and scarlet, of which only seed 
is available to us. The culture of all 
these bulbs in coastal California is as 
easy as that of freesias, but the little 
corms, like miniature gladiolus, need 
not be planted until October or 
November. 


Watsonias 
The watsonias, taller and tougher 
relatives of our garden gladiolus, are 
hardly known in comparison with 
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ers of the 
vigor, ease of culture, season, height, | 
color, and cutting value, they have } 
not yet really arrived. Like the! 
gladiolus, they are grown from corms, | 


them. —— unquestionably flow. © 
uture because of their (7 








¢ 


and make sword-like leaves as high as | ; 


three feet, with considerably taller | 


thin, rigid, branched flower spikes, | 


Where only a few degrees of frost are 
met they should be planted in early 
autumn, 
about four or five inches deep, in any 
good garden soil, and in sunshine 
rather than shade. As they make all 
growth during our rains, they need 
practically no attention unless the 
season is very dry. 


preferably by September, | 


pea 


ASTER flowering, watsonias may | 


be allowed to ripen or dry off and, 


when dormant, they can be lifted and | 


divided. Unless crowded, however, 
this step is not necessary, for in my 
own garden and in others I know they 
have been left for years to grow into 
clumps. Their ease of growth, their 


usual season of flowering, after the 7 
irises and before the general run of | 


summer flowers, successive blooming 
of the side shoots, the wide range of 
colors in the newer hybrids, all com- 


mend them to us. The beautiful pure 7 


white species (variously called Wat- 
sonia alba and Iridifolia alba, O’Brieni 
or Ardeneri) has flowered in our gar- 
den for many Mays, but the fine new 
hybrids raised by Mrs. J. H. Bullard 
of Los Angeles in salmon rose, mauve, 
orange scarlet, flesh pink, coral and 


cream are just as easy to grow and | 


now that they are in commerce will 
soon be popular. 

For speed and getting just what 
you want, plant bulbs, but remember 
still that all watsonias come easily 
from seed and flower the second 

season after sowing, sometimes 
sooner where they can be kept 
growing practically continuously. 
Several years ago I raised a batch 
from fall-sown seed sent me by 


a 


the Melbourne Botanical Garden, | 


but though some were quite pretty 
things I refrained from naming 
any. Here is a field for the Cali- 
fornia amateur, to get all the 
available species from South Afri- 
can seed, then cross and select 
from them so that we may have 
watsonias all the way from two to 
five feet in height, in many colors 
and with a season of flowering 
almost through the garden year. 


R. MITCHELL sends this 
picture of his California gar- 
den taken twenty years ago. 
ixias were interplanted with daffo- 
dils to give a second season of 
spring bloom in the same place 
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‘ce Growing Echeverias from Leaves 


y have | 
ke the 
corms, (Third in a Series of Western Garden Movies) 


high as | 












r taller 
spikes, | Photographs and Captions 
“OSt are 
n early by 
‘ember a 
fn aul Margaret C. Samuels 
inshine 
ake all 
y need Left—I am Echeveria Weinbergit, one 
ss the “~~ of the succulent family. I am popular 
in western gardens but few realize that I 
can be grown so easily. Here is my auto- 
biography in pictures. See how I grow! 
iS May 
fF and, Right—Here I am on July 1, a healthy 
ed and lower leaf being pulled very gradually 
wever sidewise from my parent stem. (See arrow. ) 
ae While I rested in cool shade for two weeks, 
ee ts my mistress prepared my new home for me. 
W Cy: 
w into Left—On July 15 I was put into this 
, their flat which had been filled with 1 inch 
er the of sand, 2 inches of a mixture of 24 sandy 
‘un of loam and ¥ sifted humus (leaf mold and 
. dairy fertilizer) with 1 inch of sand on top. 
oming ; Then, bud end down, 14 of my leaf was 
nge of inserted in this sand as shown in photo- 
| com- graph at left. Many of us werethus planted. 
l pure 
W at- 4, Right—My brothers and I grew lusti- 
Brieni ly. The soil was kept damp and on 
; sunny days we were covered with white 
r gar- muslin. Around August 15 as my brothers 
e new started to crowd me, the tines of a fork 
ullard were run under my roots and I was gently 
auve lifted. A clean 3-inch pot was ready, its 
e y . . . . 
j drainage hole having been covered with tile. 
1 and 
vy and 
e will 5, Left—Here my mistress is putting me 
* into the pot. She held my stem at the 
what correct soil level with the base of my first 
ites leaf 1 inch from the top. Then she poured 
wierek in a soil mixture as is described in para- 
sasily graph 3. I was watered, shaded for three 
scond ? days and left here in the small pot until 
times September 30 when I was ready to transplant. 
kept 
a 4 , Right—September 30. To transplant 
i me the soil was moistened, a knife run 
rate around inside the pot, my stem and pot 
e by held firmly as illustrated, inverted, tapped 
rden, on the edge of a bench, the root ball care- 
retty } fully taken out and lowered into a larger 
Se prepared pot.or preferably into the open 
Cale ground—the right way to extract any plant. 
all- 
the 
Afri- | 7, lLeft—Here I am growing. I am 
elect healthy but occasionally need to be 
ai sprayed with one of the excellent all-round 
ave sprays. Nature protects me from many 
vo to pests by encouraging birds, toads, lady 
olors bugs and ant-eating snakes. My mistress 
ring keeps water, crusts and a rock pile for 
neae these strange but friendly garden visitors. 
y¥Udaie 
8, Right—What an echeveria I turned 
out to be! I would be happy living 
is in the open ground or in a porous pot 
vd but in either case I need warmth, semi- 
i. shade, rich porous soil and overhead pro- 
“a tection from frosts. Other succulents can 
of be started the way I was. Removing the 
. leaves does not injure the parent plant. 
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TRADEMARK REGISTERED, 


These recipes are designed to be clipped and 
mounted on cards for your recipe file, or they 
may be pasted in your cooking scrap book 


Apricot Icebox Cake 
(Illustrated on these pages) 
NUSUAL, and unusually good, is this dessert. It is especially 
satisfactory for home entertaining since it can be made ready the 
day before it is to be used. 


1% cupfuls of apricot pulp 1 tablespoonful of granulated 
(canned or fresh cooked) gelatine 

Juice of 2 lemons 4 tablespoonfuls of cold water 

4 eggs, separated 3 dozen lady fingers 

Sugar to taste 1% pint of pastry cream 


Heat the apricots in their syrup and rub through a sieve. Add the 
lemon juice and slightly beaten egg yolks, and sweeten to taste. Cook 
in a double boiler until thick, then add the gelatine which has been 
soaked in the cold water for 5 minutes or more. Set aside to cool. When 
partly cool, fold in the egg whites, beaten stiff. Line a spring form, sides 
and bottom, with lady fingers (macaroons may be used) and pour in the 
mixture. Let stand in the refrigerator for 8 hours, or longer if desired. 
At serving time, turn out of the mold and cover with whipped cream 
slightly sweetened. Serve at the table, cutting wedge-shaped slices and 
placing on individual plates. Will serve 8 persons.—Mrs. J. L. M., 
Oakland, California. 


Corn Pudding 
2 cupfuls of green corn, cut from cob 1 teaspoonful of grated onion 
(or 1 No. 2 can of corn) 1 tablespoonful of minced parsley 
1 cupfuloffreshor diluted evaporated milk 14 teaspoonful of salt 
2 tablespoonfuls of green pepper, 4 teaspoonful of white pepper 
chopped fine 3 eggs, beaten 


Mix the ingredients in order given, turn into a buttered baking dish, 
and bake slowly (at 325 degrees) until firm. The baking dish may be 
set in a pan of hot water to prevent baking too fast.—Mrs. C. H., Belling- 
ham, Washington. 


Corn Beef Hash 


Invariably I serve this, with a generous vegetable salad, for dinner 
on my “day out” for club meeting. I cook the potatoes and chop them 
quite fine during the forenoon, when I also prepare the vegetables for 
salad. The hash will cook while I am setting the table for dinner. 

1 pound can of corned beef, cut fine 1 cupful of milk 
7 medium-sized potatoes, chopped Seasonings 

Mix this thoroughly and fry in plenty of hot fat in a heavy skillet 
until golden brown on the bottom. Do not stir while cooking. For a 
change I add onions or green peppers chopped fine. Turn out on a hot 
platter, folding through the center, and garnish with parsley.—L. T. B., 
Pasadena, California. 


Almond Cream Pie 


Y4 cupful of ground roasted Vf pound of butter 
almonds 14 teaspoonful of almond extract 
17 rolled graham crackers 1 tablespoonful of cream 


Mix well and pat into pie plate, reserving 1 tablespoonful of the mix- 
ture before cream is added, to use as a garnish. Place the shell in a hot 
oven (450 degrees) for 8 minutes. Remove, cool partially, and fill with 
a custard mixture prepared as follows: 


¥ cupful of sugar 1 pint of milk, scalded 
1 tablespoonful of cornstarch Few drops of vanilla and almond 
2 eggs, separated extracts 


Combine sugar, cornstarch, and egg yolks, add gradually to scalded 
milk in double boiler, and cook, stirring, until thickened. Add flavoring, 
cool slightly, then fold in the egg whites, beaten stiff, and pour mixture 
into the pie shell prepared as directed. Scatter the reserved almond and 
cracker crumbs over the top and bake at 400 degrees until slightly 
browned.—Mrs. F. M. B., Seattle, Washington. 
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Will you share your favorite recipes with other Sunset 
readers? $7 is paid for every recipe published. Address 
the Kitchen Cabinet, Sunset Magazine, San Francisco 


Surprise Peaches 
Marshmallows 
Granulated sugar 

Allow 1 or 2 peaches to a serving. With a peach-pitting spoon remove 
the stones from cling peaches, keeping the peach intact. Pare thinly, 
fill the cavity with 1 or 2 marshmallows, and roll the peach in granulated 
sugar. If the peaches are yellow, use white marshmallows; with white 
peaches, the pink mallows are pretty. These are fine, wrapped in waxed 
paper, to include in the children’s lunch boxes.—Mrs. J. D., Oroville, 
California. 


Cling peaches 


Kidney Bean Loaf 
1 can of kidney beans Bread crumbs 
1 large onion Parsley 


Pepper and salt to taste 


1 large green pepper 
1 small can of tomato sauce 


¥ pound of American cheese 
Drain the liquid from the beans, and put beans, onion, green pepper 
and cheese through a food chopper. Add chopped parsley, pepper and 
salt to season well, and enough bread crumbs to form a soft loaf. Roll in 
bread crumbs, place in an oiled baking pan, and bake in a moderate 
oven (350 degrees) for 20 minutes. Too much baking or too hot an oven 
will cause the loaf to melt. When almost done I pour a small can of 
tomato sauce over the loaf. This is delicious served hot or cold.—Mrs. 


F. L. H., San Jose, California. 
Apple Cup Custard 


¥ pint of milk 


4 tart apples 
Meringue 


1 tablespoonful of butter 

4 tablespoonfuls of sugar Whites of 4 eggs 

4 egg yolks, beaten 4 tablespoonfuls of sugar 

Pare, core and steam the apples until tender, and press through a sieve. 

While hot add the butter, sugar, egg yolks and milk, and pour into 
baking cups. Set these in a pan of hot water and bake slowly (at 325 
degrees) 30 to 40 minutes, or until firm. When done, beat the egg 
whites stiff, beat in the 4 tablespoonfuls of sugar, and heap over the 
tops of the cup custards. Dust thickly with powdered sugar and put 
into a slow oven (325 degrees) until delicately browned. Serve cold.— 
Mrs. C. W. S., Bellevue, Washington. 


Delicious Waffle Sauce 


Y{ cupful of heavy cream 

1 to 2 teaspoonfuls of vanilla 
Powdered sugar 

Crush the bananas and put them through a sieve; add lemon juice 

and mix thoroughly, then add the cream and beat hard. When well 
blended add powdered sugar slowly until sauce is of the consistency of 
thick cream. Lastly, add the vanilla and beat hard again. This is 
delicious with any kind of waffles, but especially good with gingerbread 


waffles.—Mrs. R. F. B., Philomath, Oregon. 
Date Chocolate 


ly pound of dates, pitted and sliced 2 cupfuls of milk, scalded 
2 cupfuls of stale bread scraps 3 tablespoonfuls of ground chocolate 
2 eggs 5 tablespoonfuls of sugar 
Pinch of salt 1 tablespoonful of vanilla 
Line a buttered baking dish with the pitted and sliced dates, and 
spread the bread scraps over them. Heat the milk with the ground 
chocolate. Beat the eggs with the sugar and salt. Pour the hot milk 
gradually over the beaten eggs, stirring. Flavor with vanilla, and pour 
over the dates and bread. Bake in a slow oven (325 degrees) for 40 to 
60 minutes, or until the custard is set. (Test by inserting the tip of a 
knife blade. If it comes out clean the pudding is done.) Serve hot with 
milk or cream. The recipe serves 6.—Mrs. L. H. D., Portal, Arizona. 


2 ripe bananas _ 
1 tablespoonful of lemon juice 
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\ \ ITHOUT conscious intent our 


first comments concerning the 
meal we had just eaten had con- 


demned it by faint praise. After we 
had confessed one to the other that 
something better had been expected 
I tried to sum up as best I could the 
reasons for our dissatisfaction by say- 
ing the meal lacked character. 

“Well, what might be your sugges- 
tions for improving the meal we have 
just eaten?” was the provocative 
challenge of my friend. Here was my 
chance, and I first paid my respects 
to the person who had planned the 
menu, which consisted of: 


Fruit cocktail 
Creamed chipped beef Boiled rice 
Lettuce salad with French dressing 
Butter thins Cheese Coffee 
After dinner mints 


She had chosen well. There was 
nothing of the stereotyped in the 
selection of food, which I suspected 
had been recruited largely from an 
emergency shelf for our informal 
luncheon. The hour had been uncer- 
tain and the hot foods were such as 
would keep well in case of some delay. 

The cocktail might have been im- 
proved in several respects. There 
were too many kinds of fruit and all 
of it had been cut into tiny pieces. 
The small pieces were responsible for 
the uninviting and uninteresting ap- 
pearance of the cocktail, and one was 
somewhat at a loss to know what was 
being eaten. Instead of the half dozen 
varieties of fruit which had gone into 
its making not more than three should 
have been used, and one of these 
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BEFORE becoming 

Chairman of the 
Department of Home 
Economics at Mills Col- 
lege, Oakland, Doctor 
Dozier served four years 
as dean of the School 
of Home _ Economics 
at Utah State Col- 
lege. Last summer she 
drove for the fifth time 


across the Nevada desert 


should have predominated. The dom- 
inance of that one might have been 
emphasized by cutting it into larger 
pieces, or as a background for the 
smaller quantities the pieces of the 
dominant fruit might have been the 
smaller ones. 

As it was, I could but be reminded 
of the old memory test game: one by 
one the company passed slowly 
around a table on which were scat- 
tered numerous small, familiar ob- 
jects, making a miscellaneous, unre- 
lated collection. Fifteen minutes later 
few persons could remember what 
they had seen. 

Or one might legitimately compare 
the cocktail in question to an overfull 
display window which leaves no defi- 
nite impressions upon the casual 
passers by. A window trimmer who 
knows his business achieves distinc- 
tion and success by concentration 
upon one or two, or at most, a few 
things at a time. 

As an appetizer the cocktail had 
failed because it lacked the requisite 
tang of sourness. The juice of half 
a lemon would have done the trick of 
making it into something stimulating 
to the appetite instead of the quite 
insipid combination it proved to be. 

The chipped beef I ventured to pre- 
dict had been added without cere- 
mony to a well made white sauce. 
The latter, I willingly granted, was 
of good consistency and smooth tex- 
ture, but the flavor of the combina- 
tion was weak. Had the meat been 
browned in fat first and then pushed 
aside while the flour was undergoing 
a similar baptism before the two 
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Meals 
of Character 
or “Foods Plus” 


by 


Carrie Castle Dozier 


should be combined with the milk, 
emerged a tasty | 


there would have 
mixture of more attractive color than 
was the blonde, flavorless concoction 
served us. 

The rice, I judged, had been well 
cooked and might have come to the 
table with each grain fluffy and dis- 
tinct, but alas, some heartless soul 
had mistreated it by crowding and 


jamming our portions into a cup of 


some kind so that they might appear 
before us in symmetrical masses. The 
rice should have been lifted gently 
from the pot and allowed to fall on 


the plates in irregular mounds of 


loosely piled grains. 

The beef was served on toast which 
neither of us ate. How much more 
attractive the plates might have been 
had the meat been served partly on 





— 


- 


the rice, since the two foods were de- | 


signed to complement each other. 
There really was no excuse for the 
toast, dietetically or otherwise. I do 
not suppose either of us who ate the 
luncheon will develop gray hairs be- 
cause of the separation of the two 
foods by the artificial toast barrier 
but to me their juxtaposition on the 
plate was just as much of a manner 
of artistic expression as was the care- 
fully arranged color scheme on my 
friend’s becoming new hat. 


ADI made the lettuce salads I 

should not have followed the 
beaten trackand heartlessly slashed the 
whole head into four sections. Rather 
should I have trimmed out the hard 
portion at the base of the head and 
allowed a gentle stream from the 
faucet to do the task of separating 
its many leaves. Then I should have 
shaken off the surplus water and 
allowed an hour or two in the refrig- 
erator for the crisping process. Fi- 
nally, when the time had arrived to 
make the salad I should have conven- 
tionalized Nature’s original arrange- 
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ment by forming a small imitation 
head for each person. This loose 
arrangement, in addition to being an 
attractive one, facilitates the spread 
of the flavorsome dressing over the 
whole surface of the lettuce. 

The package from which the crack- 
ers came must have been opened for 
a previous occasion; in the interim 
there had been dampness in the air. 
They were not inedible, mind you, 
but they could so easily have been 
perfectly preserved by storage in a 
warm, dry place or their crispness re- 
captured by a few minutes in a hot 
oven. They were of B grade when 
they might have been in the A ranks. 

I am sure the menu maker had in- 
cluded these same crackers in her 
luncheon plan becaaise up to the point 
of dessert the meal as a whole was 
rather soft in consistency, and it was 
a pity they should just miss fire by 
a slight lack of crispness. 


HE cheese added protein to the 

meal and besides was most accept- 
able for the flavor it carried—a nice foil 
to the flavorless crackers—and it sup- 
plemented delightfully the blandness 
of the rice, the slight saltiness of the 
meat, and the crispness and sourness 
of the salad. 

The coffee was better than most, 
which is more than faint praise! But 
I could not tell whether an inferior 
brand had been used or whether the 
coffee pot had been neglected. Coffee 
is so easily brewed in a clean, sweet 
smelling pot, uncontaminated by 
clinging odors of former brews. If I 
could wave a magic wand over the 
coffee pots of the world three things 
would I accomplish—firrst, cleanliness 
showing itself in exterior shininess; 
second, cleanliness revealed in all 
absence of foreign odors; third, clean- 
liness of the finished brew—a steady 
flow of clear, amber liquid into cups 
designed and decorated in keeping 
with their mission in the world. 

The after dinner mints were a de- 
lightful conclusion to the meal. They 
brought desirable color and were a 
means of concluding the luncheon 
hour with a bit of sweet, without 
which many persons would feel 
cheated. 

Altogether the occasion ended much 
better than it began, and the spicy 
flavor of the mints was undoubtedly 
the inspiration for my concluding 
sketchy remarks, delivered hastily as 
my friend waved a friendly farewell. 

The happiness of the world is not 
unrelated to the character of its foods. 
Meals of character—distinctive foods 
—foods which have meaning beyond 
the mere satisfying of one’s appetite. 
Such foods I mean as grandmother’s 
cookies, Aunt Mary’s apple pies, or 
the feathery, light, crisp rolls one was 
certain to find upon the breakfast 
table at Uncle Jim’s. Foods plus. 
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golden flakes of toasted corn —swimming 


to the body. And everybody needs quick ne 
supper too. A sensible summer food for 


wake-up food today—and see! 





TOASTIES 


The Wake-up 
Food 


A PRODUCT OF 
GENERAL FOODS CORPORATION 


© 1981, G. F. Corp. 








ool and\refreshing! 


Hot? Try this—today! Order a lunch with Post Toasties— 


in ice-cold milk or 


cream. How cooling. How refreshing. How delicious! It’s 
the wake-up food—easy to digest—quick to release new energy 


w energy these sultry 


summer days. Serve Post Toasties for breakfast, for lunch and 


big and little folks 


alike. The economical food for every thrifty shopper. Buy the 








A lot jor your 
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HERE is much truth in the 

statement that a few hours 
less of the homemaker’s time in the 
kitchen and laundry and a few 
hours more in the living room and 
dining room are likely to mean 
more satisfaction to the family in 
the end. After all, kitchens are 
made in order that family members 
may develop rather than that 
homemakers may inhabit the kitchens. 
The more we can use good manage- 
ment, which really means good plan- 
ning and directing, to untie the strings 
which have bound us in undue pro- 
portion of hours to the routine of sup- 
plying three to five meals per day to 
our families, the better off both the 
woman homemaker and other family 
members will be. 

Such a statement rarely goes un- 
challenged for there is usually some 
one who dashes the cold water of 
skepticism in one’s face by remark- 
ing, “Much easier said than done.” 
We shall all grant that supplying food 
to the family is not a task which can 
be easily cast aside in the same 


way that one might decide not to 


have a new dress. 


HE desire for meals has an 

unfailing way of presenting 
itself at regular and continuous 
intervals with the demand that 
the desire be satisfied. Only the 
person who plans carefully can 
manage her food problem instead 
of its managing her. With all the 
temptations to outdoor activity 
that surround the western home- 
maker, she must indeed plan well. 
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Managing Food to Save Work 


Unusually Helpful Advice 


to Western Homemakers 


by 
Mildred Weigley Wood 


of Phoenix, Arizona 


There are two kinds of work con- 
nected with providing food, namely, 
physical work and mental work. The 
physical work side we all recognize 
immediately, whereas we do not 
always attribute part of our fatigue 
to the mental effort expended. Never- 
theless, if we analyze the situation 
carefully we find this to be the case. 
Whenever I find a homemaker who 
says she likes to manage food for the 
family, even on a limited budget, I 
begin to ask how she plans so that 
the task does not become a mental 
burden. Some of the suggestions that 
have come out of such inquiries seem 
very simple indeed and make us won- 


















Orange 
Cream 
Sanat 14 cupful of 


orange marma- 
lade into | cupful of 
whipped 
evaporated milk, and 
freeze in the tray of 
a mechanical refrig- 
erator, to make a de- 
lightful dessert 
an interesting topping 
for pie or pudding. 


cream or 


or 
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der sometimes why we have failed 
to appropriate them for use before. 
One of these is planning for vari- 


ety. I knowa homemaker who says © 


that since she really began to plan 
for variety she never finds herself 
thinking, “What shall we eat to- 
day?”’ but instead, “Which shall we 
have?” There is all the difference 
in the world in the mental weariness 


which comes with the “‘What?” or | 


“Which?” There is a strain about the 
first and enjoyment about the second. 
But how secure one rather than the 
other is the issue. 


THs woman Keeps what she calls 
a “variety sheet” pinned upon her 
kitchen bulletin board. On this sheet 
she jots down the suggestions for new 
dishes or, as they come to her mind, 
the ones which she has forgotten to 
serve for some time. The new dishes 
she secures from many sources, her 
neighbors’ discussions, conversation 
at a tea party, or from magazines. 
It is the sort of thing we listen for, 
but with many of us it is like a 
good story—we think we can’t 
forget it but we promptly do un- 
less we have the ocane to make 
note of it. Such a variety list will 
change constantly, but having a 
dozen possible suggestions ahead 
of one is like money in the bank 
in the feeling of rest and security 

it gives. 
I heard a woman remark one 
day that she wished she had a 
penny for every time she had fig- 
ured out what proportion of a cer- 
tain recipe (Continued on page 35 
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she had used when she had guests. 
It made one wonder if it would not be 
wise to take a penny’s worth of time 
right then to save six pennyworth 
later, and write it down. With all the 
time homemakers spend collecting 
and writing off recipes it is surprising 
sometimes that we do not have better 
kitchen records which will save men- 
tal strain. Making note of the 
number of cup cakes from a well liked 
recipe so that it is easy to decide 
whether once and a half or twice the 
amount should be used for expected 
guests will save a feeling of uncer- 
tainty which is always wearisome. On 
much the same order is the device of 
one woman who, when she files a 
recipe which she uses frequently, 
works out the proportions to serve 
two or three different numbers of per- 
sons. For example, her baking pow- 
der biscuit card shows proportions 
based on 2 cupfuls of flour, 244 cup- 
fuls of flour, and 3 cupfuls of flour, 
with the number which each propor- 
tion will serve with the sized biscuit 
her cutter makes. These amounts fit 
the more usual variations in her fam- 
ily and they are useful both to her 
and to others in the family who work 
with her at times. 

One homemaker of my acquaint- 
ance has what she calls her “quantity” 
card. This is a card on which she 
keeps records to measure, difficult for 
her to keep in mind but frequently 
useful. For example, a few of the 
items appearing on the card are: 


Y4 cupful of ground chocolate to 1 
square of chocolate 

Y% |b. of macaroni equals 214 cupfuls 
(broken in 11% inch pieces) 

Y lb. of macaroni cooked equals 6 cups 

114 teaspoonfuls of gelatine will solidify 
1 cupful of liquid 

65 white cherries in a No. 21% can 


Every homemaker’s list will differ 
for measurements valuable to some 
are not to others. My own experience 
with this suggests that a rather brief 
list kept where it is easily referred to 
is more valuable than a longer one 
filed away. Every so often some such 
measurements either become so well 
known that they may be discarded, 
or useless because of changing prac- 
tices so that they may be discarded 
and others of present importance sub- 
stituted. In this way the list is usable 
because still brief. 

No discussion of managing food to 
save mental work is complete without 
mentioning the desirability of making 
note of good combinations of food 
with as much care as we have been 
in the habit of using in writing down 
proportions for and methods of pre- 
paring food. To find out what goes 
well with waffles for a supper, what 
to group around corned beef hash as 
the central dish, what else to serve 
when luscious shortcake is the aim fv: 
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why so velvety? | 


WHY SO WISPY-LIGHT? 





LET MILLIONS TELL YOU WHY * * + 


Calumet’s Double-A ction! 


@ To mittions of Calumet users, the 
secret of baking success is no secret 
at all! They’ve seen what marvelous 
new perfection Calumet’s Double- 
Action brings to baking. They’ve 
heard their friends admire! They’ve 
listened to their families cheer! And 
they’ve spread the fame of Calumet— 
until to-day Calumet is the largest- 
selling baking powder in the world! 


Calumet’s first action begins in the mix- 
ing bowl. It starts the leavening. Then, in 
the oven, the second action begins and con- 
tinues the leavening. Up!...up!... it 





keeps raising the batter and holds it high 
and light, until your cake is beautifully 
baked. 

All baking powders are required by law 
to be made of pure, wholesome ingredients. 
But not all are alike in their action nor in 
the amount that should be used. And not 
all will give you equally fine results in your 
baking. Calumet’s scientifically balanced 
combination of two gas-releasing ingredi- 
ents produces perfect leavening action— 
Double-Action! 

Remember—use only one level- teaspoon 
of Calumet to each cup of sifted flour. A splen- 
did economy! Calumet is a product of General 
Foods Corporation, ©1931, c. F. CORP. 


LOOK!...SEE CALUMET’S DOUBLE-ACTION! 


Make This Test To-day! Put two level teaspoons of Calumet into a glass, 
add two teaspoons of water, stir rapidly five times and remove the spoon. 
The tiny, fine bubbles will rise slowly, half filling the glass. This demon- 
strates Calumet’s first action—the action designed to begin in the mixing 
bow! when liquid is added. 


After the mixture has entirely stopped rising, stand the glass in a pan of 


hot water on the stove. In a moment, a second rising will start and continue 
until the mixture reaches the top of the glass. This demonstrates Calumet’s 


heat of the oven. 





CALUMET 


second action—the action that Calumet holds in reserve to take place in the 


Double-Acting — Combination Type! Calumet’s Double-Action, explained 
above, is the result of a scientific combination of two gas-releasing ingre- 
dients, one of which acts chiefly during the mixing and the other chiefly 
during the baking. For this reason, Calumet is known both as “The Double- 
Acting” and “Combination Type” baking powder. 


THE DOUBLE-ACTING 
BAKING POWDER 





Name. 


<—— 
Please send me, free, a copy of the new Calumet Baking Book. 


FREE—wonpberFuL NEW BAKING BOOK! 
Marion Jane Parker, c/o General Foods, Battle Creek, Michigan 


8-31 





Sra... 


City 





State. 








Fill in completely—print name and address. This offer not good in Canada 
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erve WITH ANY 
FRESH FRUIT 


Burnett’s Special Mousse 


1 cup cream 
4 cup powdered sugar 1{ tsp. Burnett’s Almond 


% tsp. Burnett's Vanilla 


Y tsp. Burnett’s Lemon 


Wauip cream, fold in sugar and flavor- 
ing. Place in trays of automatic refrig- 
erator or in small paper cups and put 
in freezing compartment for three to 
four hours. Garnish with strawberries 
or other berries orwith sliced peaches. 
Makes six small servings or four gen- 
erous servings. 


iw easy dessert has a creamy cool- 
ness which delights hot weather ap- 
petites. It has a combination of flavors 
which is the secret of the success of 
the French chefs who have always 
blended their flavors to achieve deli- 
cate perfection. Burnett’s Vanilla im- 
proves all fruit mousses. 

Good cooks everywhere depend up- 
on Burnett’s Flavoring Extracts for the 
success of their cooking. Everyone eats 
for flavor. Good ingredients, careful 
blendingand correct baking are wasted 
if the flavor is not right. Burnett’s 
Flavoring Extracts can be relied upon 
for uniformity and delicacy of flavor. 

Burnett’s Color Tabs are easy to use. 
They do not streak. Use them for 
coloring frostings, desserts and jellied 
salads, 

“Doubly Delicious Desserts” con- 
tains many delightful recipes. Send 
10 cents for your copy. 


JOSEPH BURNETT CO. 
437 D Street, Boston 


61 Main Street, San Francisco 
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| the day, all constitute valuable sug- 
gestions with which the foresighted 
homemaker should be familiar. We 
are successful once by dint of hard 
thinking, but too often we do not 
record our thoughts, with the result 
that we go through the same thinking 
process the next time a similar prob- 
lem presents itself. 

When we shift our interest to con- 
sider the saving of time and physical 
effort which go to make up what we 
call “work” we find that there are 
three rather definite ways in which 
we can lessen work in the preparation 
of meals. 

First of all there can be increased 
quickness of preparation. This means 
making a study of the dishes as meals 
which can be prepared in short time 
and sprinkling them liberally through 
the week’s menus. Meals may be 
quickly prepared because they are 
very simple in type or number of 
dishes. One dish meals are an effort 
in this direction, though to be strictly 
honest they should be called two dish 
meals for it is rarely that some dessert 
does not find its way along with the 
main dish. 


N addition to saving work through 

simplicity there is the opportunity 
to prepare ahead in quantity. “Cook- 
ing once and eating twice” is the idea. 
In these days of good refrigeration 
there seems scarcely any excuse for 
making a cupful of white sauce today 
and a half a cupful tomorrow, or 
boiling potatoes to be served with 
parsley and butter today and repeat- 
ing the process tomorrow in order to 
serve creamed potatoes. While many 
of us have adopted this method in 
relation to such items as_ice-box 
cookies and ice-box rolls some of us 
would have difficulty in finding a 
week when we did not needlessly 
repeat cooking processes. 

There are many double desserts 
which offer opportunity to save time 
in preparation. Preparing twice the 
quantity and serving half of it in a 
slightly different way the second time 
is one. Hot gingerbread one day and 
steamed gingerbread with Foamy 
Sauce a second day is a favorite 
double dessert of one family. Soft 
custard one night and chocolate cus- 
tard in which gelatine in the propor- 
tion of 114 teaspoonfuls to each cupful 
of custard is added makes a second 
dessert which no one but the home- 
maker herself is likely to recognize as 
similar. Every homemaker can find 








a group of these that will mean a 
saving of time and physical effort 
every so often. 

Quickness of preparation is not the 
only way to save work. Saving on 
dishwashing belongs close to the head 


| of the list of work savers. Cooking 
281 Wholesale Terminal Bldg., Los Angeles| once for twice will, obviously, save 


| dishes, and planning a dish-saving 
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The mystery of 
THE TELLTALE RING 


A RING around the bathtub means 
hard water—water laden with 
harsh alkalis. And such a ring 
means that baths are not as satis- 
factory as they should be, that 
more soap is being used than nec- 
essary, and that lathering and 
rinsing are difficult. 

But add two or more tablespoon- 
fuls of Mel’o to a bathtub full of 
the hardest water. Instantly it is 
made soft as dew. Suds are rich 
and thick and soft, rinsing quick 
and thorough, tender skin is saved 
from irritation. 

Mel’o aids and simplifies every 
washing and cleaning operation. 
Sold by your grocer—10c (slightly 
higher in far western states). The 
Hygienic Products Co., Canton, 
Ohio. (Also makers of Sani-Flush.) 
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HARD WATER PLUS MELO MAKES SOFT WATER 








TurnYour Spare Time 





& into DOLLARS 


Earn $1000 with Process “FAMOUS 
ARTISTS” Xmas Greeting Cards 
Orders from ut soar friends, relatives and 
paenbos our spare time will bring you 

undreds of dollars — but eve 
buy Process FAMOUS ARTI 
i. er 
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Shampoo same with 
CUTICURA SOAP 


Precede by Applications of 
CUTICURA OINTMENT 


Price 25c. each. Sample free. 
Address: “Cuticura,” Dept. 13K, Malden, M: 
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LEMON PIE RECIPES 
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method of serving will do the same. 

The use of appropriate equipment 
is, perhaps, as great a time and effort 
saver as any other one item. Having 
one bowl which is just the right size 
for mixing mayonnaise in short order 
is a saving. Having a pan for cookies 
as large as will go into the oven in 
place of several small ones which 
must be more frequently filled and in 
addition waste space in the oven— 
which also means waste time—will 
reduce work. Casserole dishes which 
can be practically filled to serve the 
family mean less work than those 
which are only half full but must be 
100 per cent washed! Sharp knives 
are acknowledgedly important but 
how many households boast them? 
Even so simple and inexpensive a 
piece of equipment as a measuring 
cup is frequently found without its 
twin. Two measuring cups, allowing 
the measuring of dry materials in one 
and wet in the other, is in every sense 
a time saver. The woman who taught 
me to put a broken handled teaspoon 
in the baking powder can gave me an 
idea for which I have always been 
grateful in view of the work it has 
saved when considered over a long 
period. A measuring tablespoon in 
the coffee can is an even greater 
convenience. 

A careful consideration of the use 
of convenient food products fre- 
quently lessens time. More and more 
we find on the market items which 
save us labor but sometimes we are 
not so quick to try them as we might 
be. It is true that they may not 
always be the least expensive but 
many times there is little difference 
when items such as fuel are included. 

Doubling your food and _ halving 
your time, simplifying your meals, 
lessening the number of dishes to be 
washed, keeping records that will save 
mental work, securing appropriate 
equipment and being alert to time- 
saving food materials offer oppor- 
tunity for saving work but such will 
be the result only if one of the prin- 
ciples to good management in any 
field is observed, namely, Jt takes time 
to save time. The homemaker who is 
anxious to spend less time in the 
kitchen will include in her time 
schedule each week a few minutes to 
be devoted to the making of plans to 
save work, otherwise, the best of 
ideas will fail to crystallize for use. 


IT)’ A Good 10F4~ 


to use a percolator 
brush to clean the 
holes in flower hold- 
ers or ‘‘frogs’’ for 
flower bowls. And a 
milk bottle brush is 
fine for washing the inside of deep, 
narrow vases. 
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— 
her Cousin 





BY MAKING JELLY IN TWELVE MINUTES 









For ten years Mrs. Barker 
has been winning prizes with 
her Certo-made jellies. 


t 





Her cousin, Mrs. Moore, sees 
jellies cooling that were start- 
ed only 12 minutes before. 










Now an enthusiastic Certo 
user, Mrs. Moore helps Mrs. 
Barker stock her cupboard. 


And now even Mr. Barker 
himself is making jelly the 
easy Certo short-bovl method! 













Mrs. Lester Barker, of Aurora, IIl., winner of 
24 jelly and jam prizes at the 1930 Central States 
Fair, proves to a skeptical relative that exquisite 
tasting jellies can be made with amazing speed. 


” Wyn. tele Vearseyr 


CENTRAL STATES JELLY CHAMPION 


- HEN I first told my cousin, 
Mrs. A. W. Moore, that I 
could make 8 glasses of jelly in 12 
minutes, she just laughed. Youssee, 
she had always used the old-fash- 
ioned way, and so a batch usually 
took her as long as an hour. 
‘*But I asked her into my kitchen 
one day when I was about to make 
some ripe grape jelly. She stood be- 
side me astonished as I brought my 
juice to a boil, added the Certo, 
boiled the mixture for one minute, 
and then poured it triumphantly 
into the glasses. She could hardly 
believe her eyes when, scarcely 12 
minutes after I started, she saw my 8 glasses of clear, delicious looking 
jelly paraffined and cooling. 
‘‘And then when I told her that this was the way that I made the 
sparkling, tasty jellies that won for me 24 prizes at the 1930 Central 
States Fair, she was completely convinced. Needless to say my 
cousin, Mrs. Moore, is herself a Certo enthusiast today!”’ 
WHAT CERTO IS 
Mrs. Barker has told you what Certo does. 
what Certo is! 
Certo is fruit pectin, the natural substance in fruit juice that makes 
your jelly ‘‘jell.’” We extract it from pure fruit, refine it, concentrate 
it to a definite strength, and then bottle it. 
Now those who still make jelly without Certo must boil down their 
fruit juice until whatever pectin it contains becomes concentrated 
enough to make the mixture jell. This sometimes takes almost an 
hour. And, since every single fruit contains a different amount of 
pectin, results are always uncertain. 
With Certo and the tested Certo recipes all this risk and bother are 
eliminated. You simply follow the recipes, adding Certo exactly as 
directed. Instantly the correct amount of pectin is provided. Your 
jelly jells with scarcely one minute’s boiling. And, because no fruit 
juice boils away, you often obtain half again more glasses. 
Your jelly, moreover, will be better in color and more delicious tast- 
ing. The flavor, you see, does not boil away. 
Now please remember in making jelly that every fruit is different. 
No single recipe can be made to fit them all. That is why we have 
developed definite, scientific recipes for each fruit. Ninety-three of 
these recipes, each carefully tested, are included in a little booklet 
under the label on the Certo bottle. 
Already 4,000,000 jelly makers are using these recipes with Certo for 
better, quicker, less expensive jelly. Certo is a product of General 
Foods Corporation. It is sold by your grocer. 





Now we shall explain 
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The famous Certo jelly expert, Elizabeth Palmer, has 
prepared a new booklet, ‘‘Secrets of the Jam Cupboard,”’ 
which contains many recipes for exquisite desserts and 
salads using jams and jellies. Fill in and mail coupon. 


FREE! 


GENERAL FOODS, BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 
(In Canada, address: General Foods, Ltd., Cobourg, Ont.) 

Please send me Miss Palmer’s new booklet “Secrets of the Jam Cupboard” 

and her booklet of 93 recipes. C (S-8-31) 
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Free ....- 
Six Tempting 
RECIPES 


Awaiting you are six tested recipes 
for serving LYNDEN brand Canned 
Chicken products. 
for the asking. 


They are yours 













Many new dishes 
that will please 
your guests and 
family may be 
served by using 
Lynden _ brand 
Chicken & Ege 
Noodles as the 
base. 


For DINNER Tonight! 


Try it! Ask your grocer to send you 
the Cellophane wrapped glass jar or 
inside enamel tin of LYNDEN brand 
CHICKEN & EGG NOODLES. Com- 
posed of 25% tender chicken meat; 
pure egg noodles and chicken broth. 
Economical, healthful, delicious. 


enan 


CHICKEN ond 
EGG NOODLES 





Also try Boneless Roast Chicken: Chicken 
Sandwich Spread: Chicken Livers: Chicken 
Broth. Order them from your grocer today. 


Washington Co-Operative Egg & Poultry Assn. 
General Offices, Seattle, Wash. 
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My Favorite 


Company Dinner 
by Sally Linley 


»> 





I ENJOY being a 
hostess, even though 
I am a hostess unassist- 
ed, and naturally I want 
my audience to enjoy 
my role as much as I. 
Therefore I believe that, 


food, my duty lies in 





Menu 
(To serve 6 or 8) 
Grapefruit Piquant 


Crown Roast of Lamb 
with Pineapple Stuffing 


French Potato Balls 
String Beans 


potatoes (about 8 large 
ones for 6 people) I peel 
and make into balls with 
the knife manufactured 
for the purpose. If you 
hold the knife in your 
left hand firm and flat 


Ils 
quite as much as in the a ; against the potato, you 
preparation of good Sunset Frozen Pudding | can turn the potato sev- 

Coffee eral times around with 








appearing fresh and un- 
ruffled when I make my 
entrance. To this end I have worked 
out a few simple rules for myself. 

1. That any company dinner, no 
matter how “special,” can quite ade- 
quately stop at three good courses, 
well served. 

2. That a simple first course, pre- 
pared in advance, is indispensable, 
because it sets the stage, and because, 
while it is being eaten, the piece de 
resistance, purposely incomplete when 
the guests sit down, can come to a 
mellow perfection. 

3. That in order to have as much 
free time as possible directly before 
the meal, food should be prepared in 
advance; thus roasted or baked dishes 
are better than broiled or fried. 

First, possibly even the day before, 
I have told my butcher to have ready 
a crown roast of lamb, which is noth- 
ing but rib chops, (usually not less 
than 14 or 16, since they are small and 
two apiece is not an over-generous 
serving) decorated with paper frills 
and tied into the form of a crown. 





I ask that he send their trimmings, 
also. 

The rest of my provisions, pur- 
chased early in the morning of the 
dinner, are: 


8 large potatoes 

1 pound of string beans 

1 pound of rice 

3 or 4 oranges 

2 lemons 

2 or 3 grapefruit (or 2 large cans of 
grapefruit) 

1 pint can of crushed pineapple 

1 bunch of carrots 

1 bunch of celery 

1 package of raisins 

1 bunch of parsley 

4% pound of blanched almonds 

114 pints of cream 

1 bottle of oyster cocktail sauce 

1 dozen rolls 


After marketing, I wash and string 
the beans, cut them in thin diagonal 
strips and cover with cold water. The 


your right, and be sure 
of getting balls almost 
perfectly round. Then cover these, 
too, with cold water. 

While preparing my vegetables, I 
have boiled a cupful of rice, and now 
I set about making the stuffing. 


Pineapple Stuffing 


Chop together 1 onion, 1 carrot, 
¥% cupful of celery, and 2 sprigs of 
parsley. Fry gently in a little salad 
oil until onions are yellowed. Add the 
cooked rice, 3 teaspoonfuls of salt, 
1 teaspoonful of pepper, 1 teaspoonful 
of paprika and % teaspoonful of 
cloves, and cook a moment longer. 
Now add 1 cupful of drained crushed 
pineapple, % cupful of raisins, and 
2 cupfuls of fresh bread crumbs; also 
the ground lamb trimmings. This 
mixture I pack lightly into the center 
of the crown rib roast, which is placed 
in an uncovered baking pan, ready to 
be put into the oven 2 hours before 
dinner time. 

At this point, I usually stroll out 
for a light lunch, as today I shan’t 
heat up myself or my kitchen getting 
my own. And on returning, when | 
stretchouton the couch, I take with me 
a paring knife and 34 cupful of blanch- 
ed almonds to shred for the dessert. 


Sunset Pudding 


The pudding will take about 20 
minutes to prepare and 3% hours to 
freeze. Fortunate you, if you have 
an automatic refrigerator! I, who 
have not, find that I can crack enough 
ice to fill my freezer in 3 minutes. 

First, in a chilled whipping bowl, 
whip r cupfuls of cream which has 
been directly on ice for several hours, 
and to which have been added 34 cup- 
ful of sugar and 34 teaspoonful of 
vanilla. Then stir in the nuts. 
Squeeze 144 cupfuls of orange juice 
and \% cupful of lemon juice. Add 
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34 cupful of sugar, stirring to be sure 
that it dissolves. Now chop the ice, 
pour the sweetened juice into a melon 
mold, and finally the whipped 
cream. Cover the mold with wax 
paper before putting on the lid, and 
seal with melted shortening to ‘keep 
salt water out. Pack between gener- 
ously salted ice in the middle of the 
freezer. 
Grapefruit Piquant 

For the grapefruit cocktail, fill 
glass cups with the fruit segments and 
set them away to chill. To complete 
this cocktail, pour prepared oyster 
cocktail sauce over the fruit shortly 
before serving. And if you think I’m 
crazy, just try it! It has the piquancy 
of a far more elaborate appetizer, but 
starts a rich dinner off lightly. 

Now, too, I put dessert plates into 
the icebox to chill, and shred 2 table- 
spoonfuls of parsley for the potatoes. 

The roast will cook in about 2 hours 
(sear for 20 to 30 minutes in a hot 
oven—500 degrees—then reduce heat 
to 275 degrees and finish roasting). 
Beans should boil at least half an hour 
in salted water just to cover; when 
done, add plenty of butter. About 
25 minutes before ready to serve, par- 
boil the potato balls for 2 minutes in 
salted water. Heat 34 cupful of but- | 
ter in a glass baking dish in the oven. 
Drain the potatoes, drop them into 
the butter, and bake (along with the 
roast) for 20 minutes, basting occa- 
sionally, till they are golden brown. 
Then dust with chopped parsley and | 
pour round the roast on its big platter. | 


To Serve the Pudding 


The roast may be a crowning glory, 
but the pudding will be no anti- 
climax—particularly if you serve it as 
I do, on a large flat plate, in a Della 
Robbia wreath of shimmering white 
grapes, peaches and waxy oranges and 
lemons. Fresh fruits make a lovely 
decoration when tastefully arranged. 

This, then, is my dinner. It will be 
set on a white cloth, because I still 
think the conventional is the most 
beautiful, and there will be candles, 
since I, like most other hostesses, 
value the kindly charm of candlelight. 
Flowers, of course—bright western 
flowers to harmonize with my gold 
and scarlet cocktail; not too many of 
them, set in a low bowl, so that we 
can smile easily at one another, not 
stalk each other through a jungle. 
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to seat the left-handed guest 

or member of the family either 

at the end or the extreme left of 
one side of the table. 
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“207 stronger’ 
fragrant as cedar 
pleasant to use 


| An entirely new type of 
preemies made spe- 
cially for household use. 
Disease-bearing insects, clothes- 
destroying moths, annoying house- 
hold odors—a little O-Cedar Spray 
destroys them all. Because it is 
“20% stronger,” O-Cedar Spray is 
the most effective of insecticides. 
It does not numb; it kills — flies, 
mosquitoes, all household bugs. 
Because of its cedar fragrance 
and its entire freedom from objec- 
tionable odors, you use O-Cedar 
Spray where you could use no 


ordinary spray ... to kill moths, 
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Made by the makers of O-Cedar Mops— O-Cedar Polish ‘> 
Chicago + Toronto - London - Berlin « Paris :. 
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in closets to remove mustiness, in 
the kitchen to remove cooking 
odors. It leaves rooms fragrantly 
refreshed. 

Harmless, stainless, and non- 
injurious, O-Cedar Spray is guar- 
anteed by the makers of O-Cedar 
Mops and Polish to give you satis- 
faction. Look for the tall green 
O-Cedar can in any store. Conven- 
ient sizes—50¢ and up. (Same 
Prices in Canada.) For economy 


buy the larger sizes. 








All the 


HOT WATER 
you want 


INSTANTLY 


Instant, abundant hot water! 






Every family wants this 24-hour 
luxury in the bathroom. Every 


home-maker appreciates this ready 








help in kitchen and laundry, this 


quick aid in times of illness. 


And no family need be without 
this comfort and convenience. 
Modern automatic gas water heat- 


ers are inexpensive to own, Co use. 


There is a model for your home 
displayed in the showrooms of 
your gas company or appliance 
dealer. Easy terms. Enjoy quick, 


plentiful hot water now! 








Every Wednesday Morning 
at 10:50 o'clock 


Mrs. Dixon’s Diary 
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YOU'LL WANT THIS 


NEW, FREE BOOKLET 


Pages of recipes, menus, home- 
helps; ie on home fur- 
nishings; special children’s 
section...all chese, and more, 
in the new Fall and Winter 
Edition, Easter HouseKeep- 
ING. Yours upon request. 
Mail coupon now. 








PACIFIC COAST GAS ASSOCIATION 
447 Sutter Sereet, San Francisco, California 


Please send the new edition of ‘‘Easier Housekeeping” 
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WE have a rather large attic over the bed- 
rooms in our house and we would like 
to use this for storage. There is no way to 
get into this attic except through a hole in 
the ceiling in one of the closets. We do not 
want to build in a stairway as there is no 
room on the a floor and it would destroy 
the present bedrooms. Can you suggest 
some way of making this attic space ac- 
cessible?—M. L., Portland, Oregon. 

Consultation: I am enclosing a cir- 
cular which illustrates a disappearing 
staircase, one that is counter-balanced 
and slides up into the attic when not 
in use. When needed, the stair is 
pulled down into position. The panel 
closing in the ceiling can be so treated 
that it will not disfigure the ceiling 
when the stair is up out of use. 


Hard Water Hard on Pipes 


We have a gas automatic storage heater 
in our house and for the second time the 
coils have burst. This is a new heater and 
the plumber claims there is nothing the 
matter with the heater but something in the 
water. We have tried to get some informa- 
tion and no one seems to know what the 
trouble is.—H. B., Atherton, California. 

Consultation: The water in your dis- 
trict is known to be hard. Where hard 
water conditions prevail, it is not ad- 
visable to install a storage type heater 
with the coils in the heating unit for 
the reason that such coils choke up 
rather quickly with hard lime and 
magnesia, baking the inside as hard 
as stone and retarding circulation. 
When this happens, a steam pocket is 
formed and the coils break. 

In the large coiled instantaneous 
type heaters this condition does not 
cause the difficulty you refer to. 
Water softeners can be installed to 
protect piping and provide soft water 
for laundry and washing. You will 
probably have to change your heater 
to a good one of instantaneous design. 
In any case, consult the manufac- 
turers of the heater before it is in- 
stalled and have them guarantee its 
operation. 


Water-Proofing Showers 


Can you tell me what is the cause of our 
shower leaking? Our house is only three 
years old and the specifications called for a 
lead pan under the shower and yet the water 
seems to be leaking through to the room 
below.—L. G., Phoenix, Arizona. 

Consultation: Occasionally there is 
an amount of free lime in the cement 
which is used in the tile work on the 
walls and floors of a shower. If this 
free lime in the presence of moisture 
and oxygen comes in contact with the 
lead pan of the shower, it will decom- 

ose the lead. You should examine it 
y having some of the tile removed 
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for it may be that the pan under the 
shower has disintegrated and is 
leaking. 

The proper method in water-proof- 
ing a shower where a lead pan is used 
is to see that the lead pan is painted 
on all sides with a heavy coat of 
asphalt before it is installed and cov- 
ered with cement. It is also a good 
precaution to see that the plumber 
fills the pan up with water before the 
tile setters start their work. The 
water-proof paper on the walls of the 
shower should lap down well over the 
lead pan on the inside. 


Financing 

Can you tell me what is the most eco- 
nomical method of financing a house? We 
have only a small amount of capital to work 
with and do not know whether to go out 
and buy a ready built house or whether to 
try to build our own house, in which case 
the financing would be quite a problem. 
—Subscriber. 

Consultation: 1 would suggest that 
you write to the U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Bureau of Standards, 
send 5 cents, and ask for the book 
entitled “ ‘Present Home Financing 
Methods.” 

You can borrow from a bank or 
insurance company, on first mortgage 
security, money up to 40% of the cost 
of land and building and architect’s 
fees at 514% interest. Similar loans 
up to 55% of total cost will run from 
6% to6%%. On money borrowed in 
excess of 60% of total cost the interest 
will be from 61%%2% to 8% depending 
on the location, security, or element 
of risk. 

If money is required in excess of 
what may be procured by first mort- 
gage security, it must then be bor- 
rowed by giving a second mortgage 
security to the individual or company 
lending the money. Money thus bor- 
rowed costs on the average 12% in- 
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to use that old flour sieve for 
sifting fertilizer. Even distribu- 
tion of commercial plant foods 
can thus be made around plants. 
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Wm. I. Garren 


terest per year in most cities. At the 
present time second mortgage loans 
are difficult to place. If you purchase 
a ready built house the interest cost 
and the cost of the money during con- 
struction, which is about 6%, is in- 
cluded or added into the selling price 
of the house. 

You can judge for yourself from the 
prices asked for houses, which method 
of building or purchase i is best suited 
to your particular case. 


Condensation 

I notice in the SunseT Magazine you are 
able to help people with their house prob- 
lems. We are living in a rented house and 
dread moving but will have to unless we can 
find a way to stop the walls from sweating. 
Every cool morning as soon as stoves (gas) 
are lighted the water runs down furniture, 
walls, ete. 

The walls are finished with smooth hard 
plaster; there are plenty of windows; 4-inch 
airspace in walls; plenty of ventilation under 
the house, and the outside has been water- 
proofed. The house is seemingly well built. 
It is of stucco, is about three years old and 
has ventilation between ceiling and roof. 
I would appreciate your telling me what the 
cause might be.—Mrs. L. W., Bell, Cali- 
fornia. 

Consultation: The difficulty you are 
having may come from one of two 
causes. It may be the result of cook- 
ing in open containers moist, steaming 
food, the moisture from which is car- 
ried into the air condensing on the 
cold walls of the room, or it may 
result from the burning of the gas in 
a stove which is not vented properly. 

Try burning the gas in your stove 
without cooking to determine if the 
moisture is the result of the gas com- 
bustion. If the moisture condensation 
results, call in the local gas company 
official first and see if some adjust- 
ment of the burner can be made which 
will correct any excessive moisture 
condition. 

Your gas stove and oven should be 





to make a nozzle holder for spraying, 
out of a piece of copper wire. Shape 
it like a “‘Y,”’ the end left straight to 
stick into the ground; the center fits 
into the ridge on the nozzle. 
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vented to a chimney not less than 4 


inches in diameter. Your oven should | 


be well sealed and the door should 
close tight when in use. 


A lid-top | 


stove would assist in carrying off 


some of the moisture. 

An electric fan in the kitchen will 
remove excessive moisture and fumes. 
Remember that all gas appliances 
used in a house should be vented to 
the roof. 


Uses for Awning Cloth 


WNING cloth has many possibili- | 


ties for effective and attractive 
use besides the usual window or porch 
shades and the huge umbrellas for 
which it is so commonly employed. 
Gay pillows for the porch or the 
garden swings, to brighten up a sum- 
mer’s afternoon, are easily made from 
it. Plain shapes are most desirable, 


and the pillows may be dressed up | 


with a broad ruffle skirting the edges. 

Slip covers of awning cloth can 
make an old porch or sun parlor set 
of furniture appear ultra-modern and 
cheerful. The old sanitary couch 
again becomes of service if it dons a 
new awning cover and is given a place 
on the porch. 


Perhaps you possess an old uphol- | 


stered chair that is accumulating dust 
in the store-room. With a strip or 
two of awning and a few brass tacks 
it can be re-upholstered, thereby 
converting it into an attractive chair 
for the outdoor living room. 

A much-worn comforter can be 
made serviceable for camping trips by 
re-covering it with awning. A huge 
pocket can be made on top with a 
flap cover that fastens down, and 
used to contain any desired acces- 
sories. 

Children enjoy a play-tent made of 
colorful awning much more than the 
usual khaki ones. Care should be 
taken to select a sunfast awning if the 
tent is not in the shade. 

Awning cloth is inexpensive and 
very effective. It is sure to give a dis- 
tinctive appearance—the kind you 
admire on smart town and country 
homes.—Mary Louise Frazier, Forest 
Grove, Oregon. 


Questions and Answers 


Everyone who reads this depart- 
ment has either a question come to 
mind or is reminded of an answer or 
idea which would be helpful to others. 














Send your home building questions 
and suggestions to this department. 
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EDGAR HARRISON WILEMAN 
DireGor of 
Barker Bros.’ Home Advisory Bureau 


Correct 


Backgrounds 


are important factors 
in a room’s success 


SUBTLE differences in the 
plan of backgrounds, de- 
pending entirely upon 
the type of furnishings, 
must be carefully consid- 
ered if the result is to be 
one of hospitable liva- 
bility. 

For one who has madea 
Study of effects, the prob- 
lem becomes a very sim- 
ple one. The success of 
the room often depends 
upon the wise plan of 
wall treatments, draper- 
ies and floor-coverings. 


Mr. Wileman whose ar- 
ticles appear regularly in 
Sunset magazine, will 
gladly consult with you 
concerning the problems 
of decoration in your 
own home. Written in- 
quiries will be given 
prompt attention. 


Barker Bros. 


Complete Furnishers of Successful homes 


Seventh Street, Flower & Figueroa 


Los Angeles 
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OR the past two months we’ve been simply buried 

under an avalanche of letters—hundreds of them! 
Isn’t anyone in the West staying at home this summer? 
Evidently not, for we have been busier than ever before, 
helping Sunset readers to plan trips, long and short, that 
take them abroad or to different parts of the country, 
trips by rail, water, highway, and plane. Here are just 
a few samples of our work—work that is to us the 
pleasantest kind of occupation! 
Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

A friend and I plan to spend a week in Mt. Rainier National 
Park. We are going by train to Seattle, and will not have a car 
to drive to and through ‘the park. What transportation is avail- 
able? Could you give us an idea of accommodations we would be 
likely to find? My friend is an ardent rider, but I prefer the more 
conventional golf. Are there any courses in the park?—B. B., 
Winnemucca, Nevada. 


Paradise Valley in Rainier Park is but a five hours’ drive 
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If you are going east, west, around the world or on a short 
vacation trip, write us for information. 
your problems are and we will do all we can to help you. 
Inquiries received by this department are answered by mail. 
Address Sunset Magazine, 1045 Sansome St., San Francisco 
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from Seattle by way of stages that make connections 
twice daily during the summer season. The round trip 
fare is $13.00, going by way of Longmire Springs. The 
drive will take you through gorgeous glacier country 
where the remnants of winter wage eternal battle with 
the onrush of wild flowers forcing the snowline into the 
background and up the sides of the mountains. You will 
want a close view of Nisqually Glacier from which Nis- 
qually River is born, and you will want to take a peek 
at the world from the top of Ricksecker Point. 
Paradise Inn, American plan; National Park Inn, 
European plan; and Paradise Lodge, both American and 
European plan, all offer excellent accommodations. As 
you will see from the booklet we have sent you, both 
modern lodge rooms and housekeeping cabins are avail- 
able. Near the northeastern entrance of the park, Sunrise 
Lodge affords excellent cabin accommodations also. 
Incidentally, you need not worry about getting about 
the park without a car, for a regular auto stage service 
is maintained connecting the lodges and inns within the 
park. You needn’t be an expert rider to manage the 
Rainier Park horses for they are all very gentle and 
dependable. If you prefer golf, however, you will be 
interested to know that a scenic golf course is to be 
ready for use about the first of August. This will be 
located near Paradise Lodge. The booklets we have 
sent will give further detailed information on Mt. 
Rainier National Park. 
+ & 


Customs Houses 
Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

Where is the nearest customs house to which I could write for 
information?—L. F., Austin, Nevada. 

You may address your letter to either the San Francisco 
or the Salt Lake City customs house. Either would be 
just as convenient. A great many persons have written 
us for just this information, so for the benefit of our 
readers we will list the cities of the western states in 
which customs houses are located: 

Seattle, Washington; Portland, Oregon; San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia; Los Angeles, California; San Diego, California; Salt Lake 
City, Utah; Denver, Colorado; El Paso, Texas; Port Arthur, 
Texas; San Antonio, Texas; Galveston, Texas; Great Falls, 
Montana. 

You will find them listed in the telephone directory of 
these cities under ““U. S. Government.” 

kk - 


New Routes 


So great has been the lure of the South Seas, New 
Zealand, and our vast neighbor, Australia, that a direct 
steamship service is now available 
to these ports from San Francisco, 
having gone into effect with the 
July 2 sailing from this port. Calls 
are made at Hawaii en route, of 
course, (Continued on next page) 


An oasis for the western 
traveler! The inviting 
patio of Mission Inn, 
Riverside, California. 
Photo by H.L. Standley 
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... feserve me a room now.” 
This is no infrequent experi- 
ence to Hotel Fort Shelby 
Room Clerks. Hotel Fort Shelby 
has always endeavored to 
provide every comfort and 
convenience for its guests. 
d Its beautiful, commodious 
rooms ... inviting lobby... 
preferred location . . . incom- 
parable food and reasonable 
tariffs are considerations 
underlying such compelling 
popularity. 4 900 units... . all 
equipped with servidor and 
private bath. Rooms as low 
as $3.00 per day .. . suites 
$10.00 and upwards. 





Motorists are relieved 
of their automobiles 
at the door without 
service charge. Write 
for free road map, and 
your copy of “Aglow 
with Friendliness,” 
our unique and 
fascinating magazine. 


HOTEL J Ol 


She Iby 


E. J. BRADWELL, Manager 
DETROIT 


“AGLOW WITH FRIENDLINESS ” 
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Sunset Travel Service 
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but there will be no necessity of 
changing ships there as was formerly 
done. Of special interest to persons 
wishing to sail from Southern Cali- 
fornia is this new direct routing, for 
Australia-bound ships will call first 
at Los Angeles Harbor before pro- 
ceeding to Honolulu, Hawaii, through 
the South Seas, Pago Pago, American 
Samoa, Suva in the Fiji Group, and 
New Zealand. One giant white liner, 
the latest in modern sea-going luxury, 
has just been launched, and will be 
used in this South Sea travel lane 
between California and Australia, and 
two equally large and magnificent 
ships are now under construction to 
be included in this service later. 


bob & 
Over the Border 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

We are interested in making a trip to 
Canada, and wish to include Calgary, Ed- 
monton, and Wetaskiwin, and to include 
Banff and possibly Jasper Park. Could you 
give us information as to the best route and 
if the roads are open at this time? What are 
the fees for entering Canada?—S. B., Tilla- 
mook, Oregon. 

Your route on your contemplated 
trip to Canada would take you first to 
Portland, over the Columbia River 
Highway to Umatilla, on to Walla 
Walla and Spokane. From here your 
route will lead into Canada by way 
of Newport, Sandpoint, Bonners 
Ferry, and Eastport, and from there 
to Cranbrook, Fernie, Macleod and 
north Calgary. Out of Calgary an 
excellent surfaced road, 85 miles in 
length, connects with Banff and the 
Rocky Mountain Park. If you wish 
to go first to Edmonton, however, 
you will proceed from Calgary by way 
of Red Deer and Wetaskiwin. The 
Department of the Interior of Canada 
tells us that the improved highway to 
Jasper Park is now constructed as far 
as Obed, and the 42 mile stretch con- 
necting with the park roadway system 
is rapidly being completed. 


Canada anticipates a million and a 


half motorists from the United States 
will cross the international boundary 
this summer season, and the various 
provinces are making every effort to 
welcome these motoring guests. Both 
the United States and Canadian cus- 
toms offices at Blaine, Washington, 
on the border are now remaining open 
twenty-four hours a day to accommo- 
date the tourist rush from the West 
Coast. Be sure that you can produce 
your automobile registration certifi- 
cate at the border, for without it ad- 
mission will be difficult. There is no 
fee, duty, bond, or passport necessary 
if you plan to be in the dominion not 
more than 90 days. We have sent you 
a tourist’s map of Canada that we 
think you will find useful on this trip. 
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Choose Hawaii for your next 
outing. You can’t find a bigger 
travel bargain this year than a 
Matson Line trip to the Para- 


dise of the Pacific. Only $90 
to Honolulu — 2,100 miles 
of happy sea voyaging! The 
Matson standard of service 
assures you restful comfort, 
gives you tempting menus, 
provides deck sports, motion 
pictures, dancing to amuse you. 


Vacation tours from $233 


Inclusive tours of the Islands 
arranged in advance, if you 
like. Itineraries are varied and 
the entire cost as low as $233! 


Information and folders at 
your travel agency, or from: 


MATSON LINE 
(Address Dept. 318) 


San Francisco . 215 Market Street 
PORTLAND . . 271 Pine Street 
SEATTLE . . 814 Second Ave. 


LASSCO LINE 
(Address Dept. 318) 


Los ANGELES . 730 S. Broadway 
San Dieco. . . 213 E. Broadway 
119 W. Ocean Ave. 





OLD FASHIONED HOSPITALITY 
IN A MODERN SETTING— 


THE HOTEL 


MONTCLAI 


LEXINGTON AVE.49™ TO 5O™ST NEW YORK 
S. Grecory Taytor, Pres. 


A New, Luxurious Hotel 
800 Rooms— 800 Baths 
Radio in Every Room 
SINGLE 
$3 to $5 
Douste 
$5 to $6 


Suites 
$10 to $15 








Wonderful 
TOURS 


“‘Off the Beaten Track”’ 


San Francisco to TAHITI (Society Islands) and 
return. 23 days for the round voyage, permitting 
3 days at Tahiti (or longer as desired) 


First Class $325. Intermediate First $295 





San Francisco to NEW ZEALAND and AUS- 
TRALIA via SOUTH SEA ISLANDS. Circular 
tour of the Pacific, including 8 ports of call; return 
to San Francisco, Angeles or Vancouver, B. C. 


First Class $616. Intermediate First $565 


San Francisco to SOUTH SEAS, NEW ZEALAND, 
AUSTRALIA, CELEBES, PHILIPPINES, CHINA, 


JAPAN; return to San Francisco via HONOLULU, | 


or to Seattle or Vancouver, B. C., direct. 15 Ports 


of Call. 
First Class $855.90. Second Class $559.80 


All Tours available for 12 months, 
with stopover privileges. 
Send for booklet. 


UNION STEAM SHIP CO. 
of New Zealand, Ltd. 
230 California Street, San Francisco 





Picture This Training for 
Your 
Daughter 


| ScHOOL 


r 
offering day and resi- 
AE dent privileges, Cul- 
tural advantages and 
individual guidance and encourage- 
ment, from kindergarten through 
f college preparatory. Full information 


MLS sent on request. 
FALL TERM OPENS AUGUST 25. 
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The Merriman School 226275. puiaing 
597 Eldorado Avenue Oakland, California 
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For the Tired Traveler 
Ov globe trotting friend tells us 


it is smart to carry a cane (which, 
in truth, he always discards three 
miles west of Chicago). We think it’s 
smarter still to carry one of these 
clever combination cane and seat in- 
novations. Have you seen them? 
Imported from Italy they are com- 
posed of either silver, or nickel and 
leather, light weight as an ordinary 
cane, with a convenient handle easy 
to grasp. When you are suddenly 
tired from your long trek, or you are 
watching the polo match, or flipping 
about in the sand, you merely divide 
the handle of this cane into a most 
comfortable seat. Conveniently at- 
tached is a small disc that screws to 
the very end of the cane when in use 
as a seat. This prevents its slipping 
into the ground or the sand too deeply. 
And if your equilibrium doesn’t fail 
you, a perfect spectator’s seat is at 
your service. an are interested, 
we shall be happy to tell you where 
these seat-canes may be purchased. 


i: & & 
Be Prepared 
MAOCToRIsts who go gypsying 


about our western states should 
know the various speed limits and 
conform to these regulations accord- 
ingly. The maximum legal speed in 
our western states is as follows: 
Washington, 40; California, 45 (effective 
August 14); Arizona, 35; Utah, 30; Idaho, 35. 
Oregon and Nevada have estab- 
lished no fixed maximum, but the 
requirements are careful driving at 
speeds which will permit motorists to 
bring their car to a full stop within 
the clear space ahead. 
: & 


A Mountain Lodge 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

I suppose you receive a great many letters 
just like mine—but then you will be able 
to answer my questions. I’m a tired busi- 
ness girl, and I want very much to get away 
from the usual routine and the usual city 
life. I should like a resort, preferably in the 
mountains, where I may rest, yet where I 
will find interesting people. I’m also fond 
of swimming and not averse to hiking. Do 
you have any suggestions?—A. G., Oakland, 
California. 

Not so long ago we had much the 
same feeling you speak of—the desire 
to get away from routine. We spent 
a very pleasant and satisfying week- 
end at a lodge perched on the top of 
a mountain but a few hours’ drive 
from the Bay Region. Out under the 
tall trees you will find little rustic 
cabins, comfortable and attractive, 
affording all the privacy you wish. 
Meals are served in the rustic dining 
room in the main lodge overlooking 
the valley below. Guests may enjoy 
the privilege of using the beautiful 
swimming pool filled with fresh run- 
ning water; horses may be had if you 
wish to ride, or if you prefer to hike, 
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eA mbassado 


Los Angeles 


No hotel in the world offers such varied 
attractions as the AMBASSADOR—the 
center of Los Angeles and Hollywood 
social life. 
Continuous program of outdoor and 
indoor diversion. 22-acre park, play- 
grounds. Guests have privilege of cham- 
pion 18-hole Rancho Golf Club. 
Most Attractive Rates 
Outside Rooms with bath as low 
as $5.00 per Day 
Write for Chef’s Booklet of California 


Recipes and Information 


BEN. L. FRANK, 
Manager 
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and Mailing List Catalog 


Gives counts and prices on over 8,000 
different lines of business. No matter 
what your business, in this book you 
will find the number of your prospec- 
tive customers listed, 

Valuable information showing how to 
use the mails to secure orders and in- 
quiries for your products or services is 


ven. 
Write for FREE Copy 
R, L. POLK & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
Largest City Directory Publishers in the 
World. Branches in Principal Cities 
Mailing List Compilers—Business Statistics 


Producers of Direct Mail Advertising 
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you will find many interesting trails 
to follow. At the close of day, the 
guests gather around for “campfire,” 
—talks and entertainment. If you 
want to read, books may be had, or 
you may wish to dance on the open 
air floor near the lodge. Here you 
will find rest, exercise, companion- 
ship, or solitude, just as you wish. 
The folder we have sent you gives 
information on rates and accommo- 
dations. 

tt & & 


The Snake Dance 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

Can you tell me when and where the 
Snake Dance is held in Arizona? We plan 
to be visiting that state in August.—F. B., 
Lebanon, Oregon. 

Weird and impressive is the annual 
ritual of the Hopi Indians, and their 
celebrated Snake Dance attracts tour- 
ists from the four corners of the earth. 
This fantastic rite, an offering to the 
gods in plea for rain, is usually held 
in the middle of August, the exact 
date not being known until about ten 
days in advance when it is announced 
by the Indians. The ceremony is held 
every year in one of the Hopi Villages 
perched on desert mesas in the vast 
Indian country of northeastern Ari- 
zona. The Department of the Interior 
requires that all visitors to the Hopi 
Reservation shall have a permit issued 
by the Superintendent and U. S. In- 
dian Agent, addressed in care of the 
Hopi Training School, Keam’s Can- 
yon, Arizona. 

' & & 


Wait Until Fall 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

In how far is the road between Southern 
California and Mexico City completed? I 
understood this was to be open to motorists 
this summer, and I had thought of making 
this trip for my vacation. May I have one 
of your road maps?—R. H. B., Benson, 
Arizona, 

The automobile association urges 
anyone planning a trip over the road 
from Laredo, Texas, to Mexico City 
to postpone their plans at least until 
fall. There is at present a gap through 
the mountainous country north of 
Mexico City, and though the two ends 
of the highways may be connected 
soon, the road will require some grad- 
ing and bridge building before it can 
be traveled with any degree of ease. 
As the touring bureau tells us, “Only 
a motorist with the spirit of a pioneer 
and with unlimited time at his dis- 
posal could hope to drive over it.” 
Then too, the rainy season in this 
section of Mexico begins in June and 
lasts through to September, making 
many sections of the highway abso- 
lutely impassable. Apparently Octo- 
ber will be the earliest month in which 
to anticipate such travel. The map 
for which you have asked has been 
sent to you, and we know you will 
find it valuable on your motor trips. 
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+ 
QUICK RELIEF FOR 


SUNBURN roo: 


Absorbine Jr. soothes and 
cools instantly; takes out 
soreness and inflammation; 
not greasy; won't stain; 
leaves a healthy tan 
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THEY CALL IT 
“ATHLETE’S 


FOOT” 


BUT IT ISN’T A JOKING MATTER 


@ Many a man and woman has paid large 
doctor bills and limped around for weeks 
use of an infection that started with a 
slight itching sensation between the toes. 
hey made the mistake of not taking 
more seriously this common symptom* of 
“‘Athlete’s Foot.’’ Neglected, the skin be- 
tween the toes soon became unwholesomely 
moist. It cracked—then blistered, perhaps 
turned red, peeled and finally became so 
raw as to cause pain when shoes were worn. 


It’s a real infection; don't 
YOU take chances 


Nine times out of ten this infection popu- 
larly called “‘Athlete’s Foot’’ comes from a 
tiny parasite known as tinea trichophyton, 
which health authorities estimate to have 
preyed on at least half the adult population 
at some time in life. 

Be on your guard; you encounter tinea 
trichophyton wherever you go. It swarms 
by the billions on the edges of swimming 
pools, on. shower bath floors, locker- and 
dressing-room floors, in bathhouses, beach 





*WATCH FOR THESE DISTRESS SIGNALS 
THAT WARN OF “ATHLETE'S FOOT” 


Though “‘Athlete’s Foot” is caused by the gerrm— 
tinea trichophyton—its early stages manifest them- 
selves in several different ways, usually between 
the toes—sometimes by redness, sometimes by skin- 
cracks, often by tiny itching blisters. The skin may 
turn white, thick and moist or it may develop dry- 
ness with little scales. Any one of these calls for im- 
mediate treatment! If the case appears aggravated 
and does not readily yield to Absorbine Jr., consult 
your doctor without delay. 


ABSORBINE JR. 


for years has relieved sore muscles, muscular 
aches, bruises, burns, cuts, sprains, abrasions 


walks, gyms—even in your own spotless 
bathroom. 


Use Absorbine Jr. to kill the 
germ of ‘Athlete's Foot’’ 


The tinea trichophyton is so hardy, in fact, 
‘ou can’t wash it away and socks must be 
Boiled fifteen minutes to kill it. 

But you can douse ee 2 on 
your feet morning and night and after 
every bath. For laboratory tests have 
demonstrated that Absorbine Jr. kills tinea 
trichophyton quickly when it reaches the 
parasite. Clinical tests have also shown its 
effectiveness. 


Look at your feet tonight 


You may have the first symptoms* of 
“Athlete’s Foot” without knowing it until 
you examine the skin between your toes. 
At the slightest sign, douse on Absorbine 
r. Then keep on using it, because ‘‘Athlete’s 
oot” is a persistent infection and can keep 
coming back time after time. 

Absorbine Jr. has been so effective that 
substitutes are sometimes offered. Don’t 
expect relief from a “‘just as good.’’ There 
is nothing else like Absorbine Jr. At drug 
stores, $1.25 a 
bottle. For a free 
sample write W. F. 
Young, Inc., 443 
Lyman&t.,Spring- 
field, Mass. In 
Canada: Lyman 
Bldg., Montreal. 
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John Hancock Serie. 








Declaration of 
Independence 






We have issued an 
officially approved facsimile 
parchment copy of the famous 
Declaration, suitable for 
framing. 

You may have one of these, 
upon written application to 























Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BosTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Joun Hancock Ingumy Burgau 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


Please send me facsimile of the 


Declaration of Independence. (I en- 
close 5c to cover postage.) 





Name 
Address 

















Ss. M. 
__——— ver Sixty-Eight Years in Business 













































— rs: Your key 
| and Quickly with the 


eS “GEM PORTABLE” 


) Order set of 3 heads today. Install 

yourself. Use old hose. Uniform 
sprinkling for entire lawn. Set 10 
to 12 feet apart. Move anywhere 
on lawn or garden. 


Also Underground Systems 
 argpehgcd eo free peta ame book- 
et of underground systems, large 
FREE and small. FREE Consultation oar 
vice on all sprinkler problems- 
write us today. 

AGENTS WANTED 
College students and other summer 
salesmencan ggg ea profits 
handling our line rite at once. 
Se eee SSS SSS SSSBeeeeeaewtaescaeanee 


G. E. MOODY Co. 1579 RIVERSIDE DRIVE 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Gentlemen.—Please send full information. 
0 Underground 


D Portable 0 Agents 








>» » instead of 
merely stupefying them 
PULVEX is guaranteed to absolutely kill all 
fleas and lice, and to ward off new attacks 7 to 14 
days. Ordinary powders only stun the fleas, they 
revive and re-infest. Pulvex is harmless, if swal- 
lowed; non-irritating; odorless; easily used. Free 
children’ s pets from fleas; they carry tapeworm 
— Guarantee your dog’s comfort and 
with Pulvex, the guaranteed flea powder. 
50c, or write 


WiLL tant A COOPER NEPHEWS, Ine, 
Dept.C- 108.1925 Clifton Avenue, Chicago 


Yt ary kt ia wl es toy a 














| from appearing dull and sallow. Use 
| a lighter shade of lipstick with this 


one shade lighter in the evening. 
| Rouge may be left off during the day 
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Cruises in Miniature 


OW would you like a miniature 

cruise on a real ocean liner? If 
you have but a week to spend, these 
cruises which sail from Los Angeles 
on August 8 and September 5, should 
appeal to you. The ships, ordinarily 
in the regular Hawaii service, leave 
the harbor at 3:00 on Saturday after- 
noon. With no particular destination 
in mind, they cruise south to Ense- 
nada where they will stop for a few 
hours, then on down the coast of 
Mexico past Cape San Quentin, 
Cerros, and San Benito Islands to- 
ward Magdalena Bay. The return 
voyage will be made by way of 
Guadalupe Island, and the ships dock 
in Los Angeles Harbor again the fol- 
lowing Wednesday morning at 8:00. 
By way of entertainment, there will 
be dancing, deck sports, swimming in 
the open air pool, and the regular 
captain’s dinner the last night out. 
Complete costs compare favorably 
with the average prices of American 
plan hotels and resorts over a similar 
period of time. Shipboard accommo- 
dations, meals, entertainment, and 





cluded in the fare of $45.00 and up. 
We know a descriptive booklet, on 
these cruises will be responsible for 


your early reservation! 


Roads to 
Loveliness 


OADS to loveliness—to sunshiny | 

mountain sides of thrilling beauty 
where we can inhale the freshest of 
air, and hobnob with Nature herself. 
I can prescribe no beauty treatment 
nearly so effective as to spend a day 
(or longer if possible) in our western 
out-of-doors. 

The complexion you have been 
guarding so carefully all winter is no 
longer in vogue; its paleness must be 
replaced by a tan tint. By applying 
a rather heavy coat of powder before 
venturing on a drive or picnic your 
skin will take on the desired bronzed 


landing charges at Ensenada are in- | 
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MARK HOPKINS 


FAS JRAAONT 


Overlooking San Francisco 


BUT A STONES THROW 
FROM THE SHOPS 
AND THEATRES 
1100 Rooms with Bath 
at moderate rates- 


Geo.D. SmitH 
“Managing Diredor 








LONG 
BEACH’S 
newest 


HOTEL 


BREAKERS 


A 12-story modern fireproof hotel in 
the heart of the popular resort, Long 
Beach. Comfort combined with sur- 
prising economy. 








Cheerful rooms, all outside, with fresh 
and salt water shower or tub bath. 
Handsome lobby, Dining Room, Cof- 
fee Shop, Roof Garden, with Sun 
Deck and Shops. Adjacent to the 
ocean, surf bathing, yachting. 
Rates with bath $2.00 per day 
and upwards 
T. A. Franker, 


MANAGER 
MILITARY 














glow without being burned by the 
wind and sun. 

When the sunshine has tanned the 
skin it is advisable to adopt a different 
shade of powder. In the South women 
are wearing a darker tint of their regu- 
lar powder plus a touch of pink mixed 
with it. The darker powder blends 
more alluringly with the darker skin 
and the rose tint prevents the skin 


new color combination and remember 
that whatever shade of lipstick you do 
use in the daytime, be sure to use Just 













San Rafael ACADEMY 


“‘One of California’s finest private schools’’ 
(non-sectarian) 

One hour from San Francisco, Primary, Grammar, High 
School, Junior College. Division “A” rating, Univ. of Calif. 
Fully accredited. High scholastic standard. Military system 
under U. 8. A. supervision. Catalog. A. L. Stewart, Supt., 
Box 8-N, San Rafael, Calif. 


WRITERS 


ONG REQUIREM Don’ t Fail To’ Read 
Requirements of s Pictures, 

TALKING PICTURES Radio and orig ,an poe in- 

& structive book, S' on request. 

Writers may submit song-poems for free 
examination and advice. Past experience 
unnecessary. We revise, compose and ar- 
range music and secure Copyrights, Our 
modern method guarantees approval. 
Ma Write Today S. Newcomer Associates. 
1674 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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the pain of 
Corns, Bunions, 
Callouses, and Hot, 
Perspiring, Smarting 

Ask for the New 








feet 
Shaker Top Family Size. 


“Allen's 
Foot:-Ease 


For Free Sample and Walking Doll, 
address Allen’s Foot#Ease, Le Roy, N.Y. 


CORNS. 


toes —— re 
by these thin, 
ing pads. Safel 

























in 1 minute 


soothing, 
Also sizes for Callouses, Bunions 


Df Scholl's 
Zino-pads 





Put one on— 
the pain is gone! 








TEETHING TIME 
Thoughtful mothers the world over have 
for more than sixty years saved their babies 
needless pain by using 
DR. STEDMAN’SG 
TEETHING POWDERS \f,~ 


Guaranteed absolutely free from any 
injurious ingredient and none genuine 


: without this Trade- 
MARK, 


Mark. Your Draggist 
JAMES H. STEDMAN, England@_ 








can supply you. 














MOTHER 
and DAD 


When your boy and girl return 
from their summer outing they 
are going to want something to 
do. Sunset is interested in Boys 
and Girls, and has a plan to keep 
them occupied during these long 


summer days. 


It isn’t “Shard work’’—in fact, 
many members of the Sunset 
Hustler Club write to us about 
the fun they have. They are 
earning their own money, win- 
ning practical prizes, and at the 
same time developing initiative, 
self-reliance, and learning the 


value of money. 


Drop a card today to 
SUNSET HUSTLER CLUB 


1045 Sansome St. San Francisco 
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Roads to Loveliness 
(Continued from page 46) 


if desired, but under the glow of elec- 
tric lights, rouge applied in modera- 
tion is more effective. 

If you are one of the women who 
are prone to be irritable and tired 
after a day of outdoor pleasure and 
exertion, treat yourself to a /ate after- 
noon summer bath—the Western 
Siesta. While you draw the water 
(which must not be too warm) apply 
your cleansing cream to your face. 
Remove it, and apply the skin food. 
Then into the tub with your cake of 
favorite bath soap and relax for 10 or 
15 minutes, forgetting for a time the 
past and all of your plans for the 
future. After that a cold shower, a 
slight rubdown, and a dusting of some 
fragrant bath powder. Lastly, re- 
move the surplus cream from your 
face with an astringent. Your nerves, 
mind and body are rested and your 
skin is cleansed, refreshed and stimu- 
lated. 


WHILE visiting the mountains 
this summer, beware of Rhus 
diversiloba, which is popularly (or 
should I say unpopularly?) known as 
Poison Oak. I know of a splendid 
remedy which acts as a preventive 
as well as a curative, although the best 
advice I can possibly give you on the 
subject is to keep a safe distance from 
this little bush with its bright green or 
red leaves. Washing your arms, hands, 
face and other exposed parts with a 
strong antiseptic soap before ventur- 
ing into the country will often save 
you from this scourge, but should 
you be one of the unfortunates who 
contract this disease very easily, be 
sure to carry along with you some 
recommended soothing lotion, and 
when the rash appears refrain from 
eating meats or other heavy protein 
food. Instead, drink plenty of milk 
or buttermilk. 

Each week-end brings a pilgrimage 
to these lands of loveliness—where 
the glorious sunshine, the inspiring 
air and the serenity of Nature make 
for bright eyes, clear skin and peace 
of mind.—Jean Ashcroft, Beauty 
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OF 


enemies 


MILLIONS 


Every housewife knows the importance 
of keeping toilet bowls clean. If germs 
are allowed to remain there, the health 
of the entire household is menaced. 

But many women spend unnecessary 
hours in scrubbing toilet bowls. Let 
Sani-Flush, an antiseptic, cleansing 
powder, do this unpleasant job for you! 
Just sprinkle a little in the toilet bowl, 
follow directions on the can, flush, and 
watch the bowl become snow-white. All 
odors are eliminated, all germs instantly 
killed. Even the hidden trap, which no 
brush can reach, is cleansed and puri- 
fied by Sani-Flush. 

Sold by grocery, drug and hardware 
stores, 25c; in Canada, 35c. The Hygienic 
Products Co., Canton, Ohio. (Another 
use for Sani-Flush — cleaning automo- 
bile radiators. See directions on can.) 


Sani-Flush 


CLEANS CLOSET BOWLS 
WITHOUT SCOURING 

















Editor. 


Ti, a good rdeas/ | 


to tie a burlap bag loosely over the 
end of the hose when you wish to 
flood a flower bed or filla basin. This 
will prevent erosion or washing out 
of deep holes when the soil is light. 














Tell Your Friends About SUNSET 
The Western Magazine of Good Ideas 
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YOUR BACK-YARD 
BECOMES YOUR 


out door 





Just think of having your back 
lawn fenced off from all the rest of 
the world ..... a truly private 
spot for your leisure evening hours 
.....a safe playground for your 
children during the day .....a 
protected garden where flowers 
and shrubs and garden furnishings 
are safe from all intruders. Cyclone 
Fence brings you these added joys 
of home life. It is strongly built 
to insure a permanent and digni- 


fied enclosure for your home. Very 


durable, made of copper = 935° 
steel heavily galvanized. 
Erected by our own 
trained men. We take —_{iselsnet 


Dame pla’ 
identifies the 


complete responsibility. ,, genie. 
Gelone Fence 


STANDARD FENCE COMPANY 
Oakland, Calif. Portland, Oregon 
Los Angeles San Francisco Seattle 
Pacific Coast Division 
CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
General Offices: : Waukegan, Ill. 


UNITED STATES | STEEL CORPORATION 
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GARDEN 


HEN visiting in the North last year I 

saw so many lovely violas—Radio, Jer- 
sey Gem and Jersey Jewel, Haslemere and 
Apricot Queen—and would enjoy having 
them in my southern garden if I knew how 
to grow them. Will you please tell me if 
there is any method by which I might have 
a reasonable amount of success?—L. T., 
Monrovia, California. 

The very best way to get good 
results with violas (a method followed 
even in the cooler climate of the Bay 
Region) is to grow them from seeds 
as winter annuals. Sow your seed in 
July, transplant seedlings in Novem- 
ber, cutting them back to induce 
greater root activity and to make 
them grow sturdily. By this method 
you should have quantities of bloom 
from February to May. 

® ® 


Geraniums 


I have a special interest in geraniums and 
would like to know how to induce my plants 
to bloom more freely. Is there some method 
of handling by which I can accomplish this? 
—Y. F. G., Ukiah, California. 

My own interest in geraniums is 
very keen so I am more than inter- 
ested to share with you my method of 
aiding them to produce more and 
larger bloom. Grow your geraniums 
for the most part with a moderate 
degree of water and good but not rich 
soil so they will not run all to leafage. 
When the buds show, feed the plants 
with applications of a balanced com- 
mercial fertilizer, first giving them all 
the water the soil will take up. 

@ ®@ 


New Plants 


Please tell me the names of a few new or 
less usual plants which can be raised from 
seed. Each year I like the thrill of growing 
something new and like particularly to grow 
flowers from seeds.—B. G., San Mateo, 
California. 

Four delightful new members of the 
viola tribe are Apricot Queen, Jersey 
Gem and Jersey Jewel, and Hasle- 
mere. In my answer to another ques- 
tion published in this issue you will 
find a good method for raising violas 
from seed. Two magnificent new 
daisies which are annual and easily 
raised from seed are Venidium fastu- 
osum and Ursinia anethoides. There 
is a very fine new marigold called 
Guinea Gold which is quite distinct 
in type, has a graceful, pyramidal 
habit of growth, attains a Sear of 
about 27 inches, and produces quan- 
tities of brilliant golden orange flow- 
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WESTERN 


OUERIES 


Answers by Margaret Ames Hall 


ers 2 to 2% inches across from which 
the objectionable odor usually asso- 
ciated with marigolds has been some- 
what eliminated. An annual native to 
Mexico which is not new but is little 
used as yet is Tithonia speciosa, a tall 
growing annual plant which produces 
very decorative orange flowers about 
3 inches across. 
@ © 


Landscaping 


We are about to plant our new home 
grounds and would appreciate a few ideas 
about shrubbery planting. We are not ten- 
derfeet in one sense of the word but we know 
nothing about landscaping.—N. O., Eugene, 
Oregon. 

First of all, select your plants with 
an eye to the demands of your cli- 
mate, and their suitability to the 
scale and type of your home and home 
grounds. Choose many of a kind 
rather than a collection of many. It 
has been found that most shrubs are 
more pleasing massed than planted 
sketchily as single specimens. The 
taller, bulkier sorts should be placed 
at the rear of all plantings, with light 
airy or flowering types planted in 
relief in the foreground. Ways to use 
shrubs are: flowering trees mingling 
with spring-blooming bulbs in the 
flower garden; evergreens as back- 
ground for flowering plants; in groups 
at the bend of a road or the curve of 
a path, the angle of a step or on either 
side of an entrance; as hedges to en- 
close a garden area; as a sort of under- 
growth for tree groupings or even in 
lieu of trees if your place is not large 
in scale; to mask the foundation of 
your house where it joins the earth. 

@ ® 


Vines 


Please tell me what permanent vine I 
could use to cover a lattice against the side 
of my garage, something with attractive 
flowers which could be cut for the house.— 
M. O., Berkeley, California. 

I can think of nothing more attrac- 
tive than the Belle of Portugal Rose 
for your lattice. It is an absolutely 
perfect rose for this purpose. While 
not having a long season of bloom, it 
is so lovely while in bloom that one is 
recompensed for the period of waiting 
for it to appear. It has large loose 
pink flowers of a sweet fragrance, 
produced in profusion. The foliage 
also is attractive, a consideration in 
any rose. (Continued on next page 
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Evergreen Plants 


Are there some evergreen plants which are 
really desirable to have in the house for an 
indefinite period? I have a fine new addition 
to my house in the form of a sun porch and 
would like to know what plants would grow 
and flourish there.—Mrs. C. N., Las Vegas, 
Nevada. 

For this purpose there is nothing 
to be recommended more highly than 
aspidistra with its dark green leathery 
leaves. Other plants which should do 
well are dracaena; ferns; palms; san- 
seviera (with upward-pointing, sword- 
like leaves mottled cream); aralia; 
rubber tree; English ivy; and wander- 
ing Jew. I have seen also young 
orange, lemon and avocado trees 
grown successfully for a time as 
house plants. 

® ® 


Hanging Baskets 


I have a fine sheltered nook where I 
would like to have some hanging baskets. 
Will you please tell me the names of some 
plants that I might try out.—C. D., Mo- 
desto, California. 

It is lots of fun experimenting with 
the making of hanging baskets. Do 
not be afraid to try any plant that you 
may think of that seems to have the 
tendency to trail, and is not too fussy 
about the conditions under which it is 
grown. I would suggest the following 
as a starter for you: ivy geranium; 
English ivy; fibrous-rooted begonias; 
trailing forms of lobelia; strawberry 
plants; trailing fuchsia; billbergia, 
which has a charming bird-like blos- 
som; and many different succulent 
plants such as mesembryanthemum. 

@ © 
Rust 


My hollyhocks and snapdragons always 
start out thriftily but later in the season rust 
ruins them. Can you tell me how to prevent 
rust spores from developing?—R. C., Long 
Beach, California. 

Keep your plants thrifty. Strong, 
vigorous growth will repel such at- 
tacks. Certain practices will aid in 
this, such as early fall planting which 
brings the flowers into bloom before 
extreme hot weather; ground watering 
only, which should be done in the 
earlier part of the day; destruction of 
all weakly plants and removal of 
affected leaves. 

® 
Gray Foliage 

Please name some of the most desirable 
plants with gray or glaucous foliage.—P. W., 
Santa Barbara, California 

The round-dozen of these plants I 
am naming for you are all tried and 
true: Alyssum saxatile; Nepeta Mus- 
sini (catnip); Teucrium fruticans (Tree 
Germander); old-fashioned lavender; 
Salvia farinacea; buddleia; juniper; 
carnation; Feijoa sellowiana (pine- 
apple guava); oleander; Erica charlesi- 
ana; dusty miller. All of these with 
the possible exceptions of feijoa and 
oleander can be grown almost 
anywhere along the Pacific coast. 
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NOW IS THE TIME- 


. 


+ 


A view in one of the large Sweet Pea fields of Ferry- Morse Seed Co. near Salinas. Miles vi 
Sweet Peas waist-high, full of blossoms, are being grown for seed in the Salinas-Watsonville 
valleys for Ferry-Morse Seed Co. one of the largest seed growers in the world. 





Now is the time to plant seed of the Early 
Flowering or Christmas type of Sweet 
Peas for if sown in August the seed 
sprouts readily, grows quickly and any- 
where from San Francisco South, the 
plants will begin to bloom by Thanks- 
giving, will be in full bloom by Christmas 
and continue to blossom throughout 
winter and spring. Ferry-Morse Seed Co. 
are pioneer growers of Sweet Pea seed 
and conduct the largest and most exten- > me aie 
sive Seed Breeding station in the world. Fo. ane pa a. 
Many new varieties have been introduced 
by them. 

Now is also the time to plant seeds of 
all winter blooming flowers and peren- 
nials—Columbine, Canterbury Bells, 
Stocks, Pansies and Calendulas. Standard 
flower and vegetable seeds can be had 
from the Ferry Box in the store around 
the corner anywhere. An illustrated circu- 
lar describing some new Early Flowering 
Sweet Peas will be mailed on request. 


Address Ferry-Morse Seed Co., P.O. Box 
2529, San Francisco. 


PLANT FERRY-MORSE SWEET PEAS NOW 


100 TULIPS $ ~—= OO 
AND All for S 




















PICTURE HANGING IS A 


Pleasure 


when you use 


Moore Push-Pins ana 
Moore Push-less Hangers 


10c packets everywhere 
MOORE PUSH PIN CO., Phila. 






10 IRIS 


TULIPS—Clara Butt, salmon; Loveliness, rose; Bartigon, dark 
red; Moonlight, yellow; Farncombe Sanders, scarlet. Twenty 
of each, labeled. 


IRIS—Ten divisions. All different. Good assortment of colors. 
Notlabeled. Postpaid. Two good collections for the price of one, 


Cc. B. MARKS, Grants Pass, Ore. 


IF YOU LIVE — — oe 


in California, Washington, Oregon, Utah, Idaho, Nevada, 
or Arizona you can earn Extra Money regularly by repre- 
senting SUNSET Magazine in your locality. We teach you 
and furnish supplies FREE. Address Dept. C. 














SUNSET MAGAZINE 


1045 Sansome Street San Francisco, Calif. 
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Summer Special 


ERE in the office we call this August SUNSET 

our Summer Special. To read through it is to 
take an excursion up and down the Pacific coast, 
looking behind gay gingham curtains into western 
kitchens for new recipes; peeping over patio walls 
and garden fences into charming western gardens; 
visiting western houses for suggestions in building 
and home decorating; Pacific Coasting through west- 
ern vacation lands, gathering ideas for happy week 
ends and thrilling travel trips. It might be well to 
take a return trip back over this “Summer Special” 
just to make sure that you haven’t missed anything. 
Above all, get a stop-over on pages 20 and 21 in 
order to study that attractive Japanese garden fea- 
ture. For a long time we have been trying to figure 
out a way to make garden plans more graphic and 
more easily visualized, and in this Japanese garden 
plan we have found the answer. 


Roads to Roam 


Ts apt line—Roads to Roam—is not original 
with us (having first been used as the title of a 
western travel book by Hoffman Birney) but we 
borrow the phrase because the sound of it is like a 
pied piper’s flute, calling us to hit the trail. Here in 
Sunset Land our roads to roam are many and all 
are naturally beautiful. Along with other forward- 
looking westerners, however, we can’t help worrying 
a bit about what these highways will look like ten 
years from now unless we all give some serious 
thought to preserving the natural beauty with which 
they were originally blessed. Right now, with plans 
under way for the construction of super-highway 
systems with illuminated road signs, braided inter- 
sections, non-skid curves and the like, is an opportune 
time for individuals as well as organizations to put in 
a word for beauty. Edwin Reed’s discussion in this 
issue of what Oregon is doing to preserve the beauty 
of her trails is worth serious consideration. 


Lines From Two Letters 


N today’s mail there are several letters which we 

should like to pass along to you, but there is room 
only for extracts from these two. The first, from 
San Jose, reads: “I just finished reading Adios in the 
July Sunset and as usual got a lift from it. There is 
a personal touch about Sunset that is particularly 
friendly. As I work around my flowers I make little 
resolutions that I will do this or not do that if I 
ever plan another garden. My big idea this year is 
that never again will I plant deciduous trees among 
thorny shrubbery—too hard to get the dry leaves 
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out in the fall. And again never to separate all of 
the iris at one time—disturb a few only each year, 
then there will always be plenty to bloom each 
spring.” 

The other letter postmarked Las Vegas brings the 
good news that one of our SunsET readers in. that 
city is to have a new house and is saving her SUNSETS 
for pointers. She says, “And I found out today when 
I was unable to find my paring knife (I have a small 
son) that the best thing I ever used to clean shrimps 
is a nut pick. The shrimp is not broken in cleaning 
as one is likely to do in using a knife. Have just 
finished the July Sunset. Your magazine gets better 
and better.” 


Girl Will Show You How 


N Grant Avenue in San Francisco there is the 

Suki-Yaki Palace where a Japanese girl provides 
you with a platter of fresh clean vegetables, a plate 
of raw beef, some condiments and a big brass bowl, 
the idea being that you and your party sit around 
the table and on the little gas plate in the center fry 
these foods into suki-yaki. Out in front of the Palace 
is a sign urging you to come in, saying naively, “If 
not acquainted, girl will show you how.” We are 
glad that they say show you how. In books, maga- 
zines, over the radio and by word of mouth there is 
too much ¢e/ling how instead of showing how to do 
things. In Sunset we “show how” as well as “‘tell 
how’; that is why we have so many demonstration 
pages, such as the Kitchen Cabinet and the garden 
movies. The garden movie this month, as you have 
noticed (page 29), is done in photographs. Which 
do you like better—the actual photographs for these 
movies, or the pages of little drawings such as were 
used in the “Diary of a Dahlia?” 


Sailing Orders 


HALr of the good-byes in the world end with 
friendly sailing orders: like, ““Don’t forget to 
write,” “Be sure to water the garden,” “(Remember 
to feed the goldfish,” “Give Aunt Nellie my love,” — 
happy little orders given chiefly to hide the tears 
that come with parting. As we say Adios to you 
who have read this August SuNsET we call out in 
the same friendly fashion (tinged with real regret at 
leaving), these Sunset Sailing Orders—“Plant some 
Matilija poppies like those growing on this month’s 
cover,’ “Tell your friends about Sunset,” “Pat- 
ronize SUNSET advertisers and thus help us to build 
a bigger, better magazine for you,” “And don’t forget 
to write—particularly if we can be of help to you in 
any way.” The August Sunset Ship is sailing. 
Good-bye—happy days to all of you——The Editors. 
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you can grow BEAUTIFUL IRIS | 





Frieda Mohr 


FRIEDA MOHR-—Selected by Sydney B. Mitchell as worthy to carry the 
name of the wife of a famous originator of iris varieties. Flowers measure 
61, inches from top of standards to tip of falls and 6 inches horizontally. Plants 
average 50 inches in height with clean straight foliage in proportion. Blooms 
from midseason until very late. Any amateur can grow this and other beau- 
tiful iris successfully by following directions in Salbach’s catalog which may 
be secured by filling in the coupon on this page. 


like this>— 
nd enjoy 

their beauty 

the first year 


— SALBACH’S FREE 1931 Iris Catalog 
tells you how to grow beautiful iris such as this, 
and a hundred other wonderful varieties. It lists 
and describes more than 250 new and standard 
blooms, contains all the cultural directions neces- 
sary for successful growing of bearded iris, and 
pictures numerous varieties in full color. 


FIRST YEAR BLOOM 


Salbach Iris, well grown and well matured will 
give a profusion of bloom the first year. Order 
Carl Salbach’s 1931 Iris catalog today, make your 
selections and enjoy the thrill of beautiful iris 
blooms early next spring. Salbach Iris are 
known nationally and internationally for quality 
and sturdiness. 


New sypNEY B. MITCHELL 
introductions 


Every Iris lover will want Salbach’s 1931 Iris catalog for 
its listings of new varieties created by Sydney B. Mitchell, 
Sunset Magazine’s own garden consultant. Professor 
Mitchell’s newest creations are grown exclusively by Carl 
Salbach and are listed only in Salbach’s 1931 catalog. This 
year Mr. Salbach offers you a number of new and exclusive 
Mohr-Mitchell creations of remarkable quality and beauty. 


FREE::- illustrated IRIS catalog 


Salbach’s 1931 Iris catalog is absolutely FREE and contains a mass of information which every 
Pacific Coast gardener will treasure during the coming planting season. It lists a group of special 
Iris collections at $1.25, $2.00, $3.00 and $5.00. Surely you’ll want one or more of them for your 
garden. Fill in the coupon today and the book will be sent you at once. The supply is limited, but 
if you reply promptly you will be sure of receiving a copy. 
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Carl Salbach’s Gladiolus and Dahlias rank 
among the nation’s prize winners. Every BERKELEY. 
western gardener will want a copy of the 

1932 edition of this catalog when it is off the 
press. Check the coupon and mail it today 
and we will reserve a copy for you. 





CARL SALBACH 


650 Woodmont Ave., Berkeley, California 


Please mail your FREE 1931 Iris catalog and planting guide. 


Please reserve a copy of your FREE 1932 Gladiolus and Dahlia 
catalog and planting guide. 
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Of course CameLs are milder 
THEY°’RE FRESH 


Have you noticed how women everywhere 
are switching to the fresh mildness of Camels? 
Always a great favorite with the ladies, this 
famous blend is more popular now than ever, 


since the introduction of the new Humidor Pack. 
If you need to be convinced, make this 
simple test yourself between a humidor fresh 
Camel and any other cigarette: 
First, inhale the cool fragrant smoke of a 
perfectly conditioned Camel and note how 


easy it is to the throat. 





Next, inhale the hot, brackish smoke of a 
parched dry cigarette and feel that sharp 
stinging sensation on the membrane. 

The air-sealed Humidor Pack keeps all 
the rare flavor and aroma in and prevents 


the precious natural tobacco moisture from 


drying out. Important too, it protects the 


cigarette from dust and germs. 
Switch to Camel freshness and mildness 
for one whole day, then leave them — if 


you Can. 


It is the mark of a considerate hostess, 
by means of the Humidor Pack, to 
“Serve a fresh cigarette.” Buy Camels 
by the carton— this cigarette will 
remain fresh in your home and office 


CAMELS 


€ 1931, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N.C, 








